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CuapTerR XVII. 
BAFFLED. 


OR one who has ever lived long enough in London to make it 

a home, there is something in the stir and bustle of its streets, 

the shifting variety of its faces, the very tread of busy feet on its 

pavement, that brings his mind, as it were, to its proper bearings, 

causing him to appraise himself, his affairs, and his interest at their 

real value, and reminding him that any one individual, though the 

centre of his own circle, is but an insignificant unit in the great 
scheme. 

Before John Roy had rattled through half-a-dozen streets, and 
shaved as many lamp-posts, in a hansom cab, he began to take a 
clearer view of his position, and to suspect that he might have been 
in a greater hurry than behoved a man of his experience, who had seen 
so much of life. It was unwise thus to jump, without inquiry, to 
conclusions. It would have been better to put his pride in his pocket, 
and get what information he could from the railway officials at his own 
station concerning his wife and her supposed travelling companion, 
before he rushed up to London, breathing blood and gunpowder, on 
an expedition that might turn out a fool’s errand after all ! 

Such reflections came too late. He had arrived in town by the 
early train for a particular purpose, and he must carry it through. 
Obviously, the first thing to be done was to dress at an hotel and go 
down at once to his club. 

Yet, for all his knowledge of the world, it seemed strange to this 


man, whose mind was pre-occupied with matters of life and death, 
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that half-a-dozen acquaintances whom he had not seen for years 
should greet him, as if they were in the habit of meeting every 
day, with a careless nod and a growl at the east wind. Truly, your 
London welcome is the reverse of gushing, and an earthquake would 
hardly affect the well-bred placidity of St. James’s Street if it took 
place east of Temple Bar. 

Club usages and club manners are of themselves. In other 
phases of life, men may seem pleased with the society of their friends 
and even interested in their welfare ; but as soon as they have passed 
the hall-porter and received their letters, such exuberance of natural 
feeling is at once discarded. As a huntsman puts on his kennel-coat 
when he goes amongst his hounds, so the members of these social 
institutions think well to clothe themselves from head to foot in an 
indifference which, but for its exceeding carelessness, would not be 
far removed from disgust. 

Like most reserved people, John Roy was somewhat impres- 
sionable. It is not too much to say that he felt both discouraged 
and disheartened as, entering the morning-room of the Junior Amal- 
gamated, he scanned nervously the array of hats and newspapers repre- 
senting the members of that exclusive association. Where all faces 
were hidden, it was difficult to identify a friend ; and his spirit sank, 
while he reflected how severely he must put that friend’s attachment 
to the test. Shy, awkward, and perplexed, he walked stiffly to the fire- 
place, feeling, like a thorough Englishman, that his present ordeal was 
the most unpleasant part of the whole business. A true Briton stands 
fire better than inspection, quailing pitifully before a battery that 
consists of impassible faces and calm, inquiring eyes. 

On the hearthrug he brushed against a gentleman in an easy chair, 
completely hidden behind the broad sheet of the Zimes. Turning to 
apologise, he found himself face to face, of all people in the world, with 
Lord Fitzowen. 

It would feebly express John Roy’s discomfiture to say you might 
have knocked him down with a feather. He stood with his mouth 
open in dumb surprise. 

The other nodded, yawned, rose and stretched himself. 

“How d’ye do, Roy?” said he. “Why didn’t you come up 
yesterday with me and St. George there? I found him at the station. 
I suppose you won’t go away again now? Have you brought Mrs. 
Roy?” 

No man could put on this assumption of complete innocence had 
he been the cleverest actor that ever wore paint: besides, “St. George 
there,” who was in the room, could have attested the veracity of Fitz- 
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owen’s statement, and John Roy felt utterly ata loss. There was 
nothing for it but to regain his composure as best he might, and shake 
by the hand the man he had meant to shoot through the head, with 
such overdone cordiality as should serve to cover his own confusion. 

“Tt’s only a flying visit,” he stammered. “ Business and that 
kind of thing. Going down again this evening. ‘Town rather empty 
still. Nothing to keep one here just now.” 

“Nonsense! Stay till to-morrow. Dine with me quietly—ex 
garcon. Nobody but St. George. I’vea box atthe Deucalion. We'll 
see the ‘Ugly Duck’—it’s rather a good burlesque—and bring 
what’s-her-name back to supper. It wouldn’t be bad fun.” 

Such evidence being circumstantial, and therefore of the best kind, 
became more conclusive with every word. It was beyond all bounds 
of probability that a gentleman who had run away with his friend’s 
wife less than twenty-four hours ago, should be entertaining bachelors 
at dinner, asking actresses to supper, and otherwise partaking of those 
amusements on which feminine influence of any kind puts an im- 
mediate extinguisher ; nor was it credible that he should calmly invite 
the injured husband to participate in such demonstrations of inde- 
pendence and self-government at a moment’s notice, without any 
hesitation or embarrassment whatsoever. Again John Roy excused 
himself, though in his heart half tempted to accept, so completely 
had the atmosphere of London changed his sentiments in the space 
of two hours. 

“T see,” said Fitz, laughing good-humouredly ; “ Mrs. Roy won’t 
stand it! Quite right. Give her my kind regards. After all, you 
have the best of it. There is something very superior and respectable 
in being a married man !” 

With whomsoever Nelly had run away, the culprit was clearly not 
Lord Fitzowen. 

John Roy walked out of the Junior Amalgamated a good deal 
easier in mind than he walked in ; yet, strange to say, conscious that 
his displeasure against his wife was stronger now than while he believed 
her criminal conduct had estranged her from him for ever. She 
seemed a belligerent then, declaring open war; now she was only a 
vassal who had rebelled. 

Turning matters over in his mind, he made sure she had taken 
refuge with her aunt. He would go to Corner Street at once, and 
bring her back, but in such a manner as to make her feel the whole 
weight of his dissatisfaction, and prevent her from ever having 
recourse to such refractory measures again. 

He was soon at the Corner Hotel : it had never appeared so close, 
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dirty, and uncomfortable before. Again came over him the unworthy 
feeling that he had descended too low in his choice, and that from 
the very beginning his marriage was a mistake. 

This untoward mood seemed only aggravated by his reception, 
Mrs. Phipps, in the dingiest of caps, no sooner heard his name than 
she rushed at him open-armed, then curtsied and looked foolish, 
seeing that he eluded her embrace. 

This good lady’s face was browner and more oblong than ever, 
her dress more faded, her forehead more shiny ; her general appear- 
ance, he thought, had changed sadly for the worse. 

“Why, you're quite a stranger, Mr. Roy,” she exclaimed. “ Now, 
do set down and rest yourself. You'll take a glass of wine, I hope. 
But first and foremost, how’s Nelly? You’ve brought her with you, 
in course ?” 

He was taken aback, and looked it. “Nelly!” herepeated. “Is 
she not with you? I came here to look for her.” 

Mrs. Phipps dropped into an arm-chair with a plump that spoke 
volumes for her confidence in its strength. 

“You come here to look for her!” she gasped. ‘“ Oh, Mr. Roy, 
whatever do you mean?” 

He was vexed beyond measure. “ Mrs. Roy has chosen to leave 
her home, madam,” he answered harshly, “and were she not dead to 
all proper feeling she would have come straight here. Had I found 
her under your protection, I might have been prevailed upon to look 
over such conduct in consideration of promised amendment for the 
future. But she has taken her own line, and I shall now feel justi- 
fied in taking mine.” 

“Mr. Roy, you drove her to it!” 

“T have no wish to exchange recriminations, Mrs. Phipps. If 
you choose to support your niece in her outrageous defiance of all 
social laws, of the customs, even the decencies of life, that is your affair. 
I shall decline to communicate with either of you, except through a 
solicitor.” 

* You drove her toit, Mr. Roy! If it was my last breath, I’d say 
it. When she left this house to get married—and a black day it 
seems to have been—there wasn’t a better-behaved young woman in 
all London than Nelly, nor a better principled, nor a better brought- 
up. There may be faults on both sides. I’m not a-going to say as 
there isn’t. But when you come to leaving a home like yours, and 
going out alone into the wide world, nobody shall persuade me but 
what I told you before is gospel truth, and you drove her to it, Mr. 
Roy. You did, as sure as you stand there!” 
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Mrs. Phipps, who loved her niece, seemed a thorough woman, 
insensible to argument, but staunch in her affections. It was no use 
disputing the point, and John Roy was forced to content himself with 
as dignified a retreat as could be made under the circumstances, for 
his hostess followed him, even to the street-door, with a volley of 
reproaches that gathered violence and incoherence. at each successive 
discharge. The storm no doubt was succeeded by a torrent of tears, 
and the poor woman herself, in the midst of her dismay and anxiety, 
regretted bitterly that she had “spoke up,” as she called it, with so 
much freedom ; but her visitor had placed a quarter of a mile between 
them before this inevitable reaction, and it was too late to call him 
back. 

He felt sadly perplexed. Nelly was gone, there could be no doubt, 
but where? Ifshe had fled with Lord Fitzowen, he would have known 
how to act. If she had taken sanctuary in her aunt’s hotel, he could 
have extricated her from that unsavoury refuge, with a certain loss of 
dignity, perhaps, but with an undoubted accession of authority for the 
future. In either case his course would have been clear. But now 
she had baffled him completely. How could he return to Royston 
Grange without his wife ? how reply to the inquiries of a whole neigh- 
bourhood that she had gone away from him, he didn’t know where! 
He must have time for consideration. He ought not to be in a hurry. 
To-morrow or next day something might turnup. He had better stop 
in London, he thought, wishing heartily that he had never left it. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
DO YOU REMEMBER? 


Wuat should he do with himself in the mean time? He looked 
at his watch. It was a little after four. The Academy had not yet 
opened, Hurlingham was too far off, Prince’s was sure to be empty at 
this hour, and, with the thermometer scarcely ten degrees above 
freezing, nobody would be in the Park. There was still a long blank 
to fill up before the earliest possible dinner, and the only choice of 
pastime lay between a visit to Christie and Manson’s and a Turkish 
bath. 

He had almost decided in favour of the latter, when a victoria 
pulled up with a jerk so close to the kerbstone, that its stiff leathern 
wing brushed his elbow, while a lady bent on shopping, and enveloped 
in furs, landed on the pavement under his very nose. 
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“Good gracious, Mr. Roy!” exclaimed a voice that had 
haunted him for many a weary day since he heard it last, and that 
he had not quite forgotten even now. “Is it you or your ghost? 
What ages since we met! I can’t say how glad I am to see you 
again !” 

It was Lady Jane, and nobody else! The Lady Jane of whom h 
had taken leave long years ago, under the elms in Kensington Gardens, 
with a few hurried words of sorrowing kindness and good-will, sorely 
curtailed because of that matron’s proximity to whom Jane had been 
temporarily intrusted, and who “ stood in ” with the lovers, but only to 
a limited extent. 

Now, the one was a prosperous widow, already out of black ; the 
other, a husband, whom we may term unattached, smarting under a 
sense of conjugal ill-usage, and disposed to separate himself con- 
clusively from his wife. 

Lady Jane could not but feel gratified by the confusion of his 
manner while he returned her greeting, Though a woman’s empire 
have been swept away ever so completely, she likes to think that its 
glories are not wholly forgotten. What is it all but a dream—an 
illusion, of which, perhaps, memory is the sweetest and most sub- 
stantial charm ! 

“* [—I hope you're quite well,” stammered the gentleman ; “ I didn’t 
know you were in town.” 

“ How should you?” she answered kindly, and with perfect self- 
possession. “It is a century since you and I have forgotten each 
other,—or tried to, at any rate.” 

The last very faintly, and with a downward look that used to be 
most effective. ‘“ When at close quarters aim low!” was her maxim, 
and Lady Jane’s fire could do execution still. 

“Do not say forgotten,” he replied, trying to recover himself, as 
behoved a man of the world. “It’s not so very long, after all ; and 
to look at you, it seems as if we had been walking together only last 
week !” . 
“You always used to flatter one,” she answered coquettishly. 
“ Now, will you come and see me? Don’t say no, for the sake of old 
times.” 

When?” 

“Any day. To-day, if you like. I am always in at five. I am 
on my way home now. Twenty-seven in the next street. I shall 
expect you in a quarter of an hour.” 

There were but a few minutes to talk, and they passed quickly 
enough. He walked likeamaninadream. He felt as ifhis Mexican 
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life, his return home, his vegetation at Royston Grange, even his 
marriage to Miss Burton, were fancies of the sleeper that had dis- 
appeared with morning light. Yes, he was awake now, and nothing 
seemed real but Lady Jane. 

Very real, too, and more substantial than ofold. Face and figure 
were both rounder and fuller than when last they parted, all those 
years ago ; but, like many English beauties, the first love’s maturity 
was handsomer than her girlhood, and, had it been otherwise, what 
matter? The charm was in her eyes and voice ; still, it woke up feel- 
ings that had only slept while he believed them dead. John Roy 
began to think that, without knowing it, he might have been in love 
with two women at once all the time. 

“ Lady Jane at home?” 

“Yes, sir;” and mounting a dark staircase, pervaded by a heavy 
odour of hot-house plants, he found himself bowing over her lady- 
ship’s white hand, with more of deference and even devotion than is 
absolutely essential to politeness in a mere morning call. 

But he began to talk about the weather nevertheless, forgetting, 
in his perturbation, that when conversing with a lady it is only good 
manners, and saves a deal of trouble besides, to let her “make the 
running” from end to end. 

She wasted little of her energies on the east wind. Before his tea 
was cool enough to drink, she asked him pointedly whether he found 
her much altered, and wondered that he recognised her at once ! 

“TI should have known you anywhere,” he answered. “ Do you 
think I forget so easily ?” 

The cream-jug in her hand shook a little, perhaps by accident. 

“* What is all one’s life,” she returned, “ but trying to forget? It’s 
the lesson everybody has to learn. I fancy it comes harder to 
women than men.” 

“ You succeeded pretty easily. You didn’t want much teaching ; 
perhaps you’ve a natural talent independent of education.” 

“Why do you say that? It’s unkind. If I wanted to be rude, I 
should say it’s untrue. How can you tell what I have thought or not 
thought, done or not done, since—since we were both young and 
foolish? You've not taken much trouble to find out.” 

She had ingeniously turned the tables, and put him on his defence. 
He looked foolish, and replied vaguely, “‘ Did you ever expect to see 
me again ?” 

“No. But I Aoped it!” 

“ Lady Jane, were you really glad to meet me? Do you mean 
that you still—that you still——” 
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“ Let me give you some more tea. No? Well, sit down again; 
don’t go away yet. I want you to tell me all about your wife.” 

His face fell, and he fidgeted in his chair. With a woman’s tact, 
she saw there was something wrong, and continued in the same easy 
confidential tone— 

“« I was pleased—yes—I think I was rea//y pleased to hear of your 
marriage. I had a great mind to write and congratulate you.” 

“Why didn’t you?” 

“Well, there were reasons. If my poor husband had been alive, 
I should have done it frankly enough. Matrimony is the best and 
happiest state for people, after all.” 

“Tam glad you found itso. It is not everybody’s experience. 
Iam rather of Dr. Johnson’s opinion, that marriages would turn 
out better if they were arranged by the Lord Chancellor.” 

“Mine was. At least, we could do nothing without his consent. 
My poor husband did not come of age till he was five-and-twenty. 
It made a great many complications, and at one time I very nearly 
changed my mind.” 

“ But it answered? You were happy together, I suppose ?” 

“We got on very well. Yes—I can’t say it answered badly. He 
did everything I told—I mean, I asked him. Still, Mr. Roy, when 
people are to pass their whole lives together, it’s a fearful risk. How- 
ever little one expects, one is sure to be disappointed.” 

“ But you married a man in your own station; that is a great 
point. You never could have borne with somebody you were 
ashamed of. Mr. de Banier came of a very old family, I believe ?” 

“Very. But—but his father was in a tradeallthesame. No; I 
shouldn’t say the De Baniers were exactly in our own set. Do you 
think that matters so much ?” 

“T think it is the most important consideration of all.” 

“What! More important than that people should like each 
other? You used not to be so practical. Do you remember our 
argument on that very subject at Lady Yorkminster’s ball?” 

“Do you?’ 

“ Every word of it. I could tell you the very names of the couples 
that passed us on their way to the tea-room. 1 could tell you the 
number of the dance we sat out. I believe I’ve got my card still. 
You had a white flower in your button-hole, and I wondered whether 
it was given you by my cousin Blanche.” 

“What a memory you have! Is it of the head or the heart?” 

“Nonsense! Tell me about yourself. When did you come to 
town? Where are you staying? Iam dying to know Mrs. Roy.” 
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He hesitated; but she looked so kind, so sympathising, and 
withal so handsome, that he took the plunge. 

“Lady Jane,” said he, “I don’t mind your knowing the truth. 
The fact is, we—we—don’t get on very well together, and Mrs. Roy 
is not with me at present.” 

She tried to seem sorrowful and commiserating, but there was a 
latent sparkle in her blue eyes, a something of satisfaction in her 
tone, while she answered, “I am so grieved to hear it. Don’t you 
think, Mr. Roy, if you tried patience and kindness, she might be 
brought to reason? I can’t understand anybody quarrelling with 
youl” 

There is an esprit de corps in the sex which prompts every 
woman ostensibly to stand up for another. It takes but little per- 
suasion, however, to satisfy her that the erring sister is wholly in the 
wrong. 

“T have my faults,” he answered, “but I don’t think I am 
inclined to be hasty or unreasonable. Lady Jane, I will trust you 
entirely, and I feel sure you will not abuse my confidence. In the 
first place, were you surprised to hear of my marriage?” 

“A little. I thought—I thought—never mind what I thought.” 

“Well, it seems to be one’s fate to make some great mistake in 
life sooner or later. I wonder whether the lady I chose was the 
least sort of person you would have expected me to marry. I did 
a foolish thing, and now I have to pay for it.” 

Sympathy and curiosity, two very strong motives, prompted her 
ladyship to discharge a volley of inquiries, but she possessed a large 
share of that discretion which is only acquired in the uninterrupted 
training of society, and contented herself with a kindly glance and a 
sigh of commiseration. ; 

“ My wife,” he continued, “ though well-born and well-educated, is 
not—is not exactly one of the people you are accustomed to meet. 
In short, she don’t quite understand the ways of society. You see, 
she has never lived much in the great world.” 

“Has she been presented at Court?” interrupted Lady Jane 
earnestly. ‘‘ That is where the line should always be drawn. I heard 
she had zot.” 

“Then you did hear about my marriage?” 

“Of course. I was interested, and I asked. Can you wonder?” 

“T never wonder. Still, there is such a thing as an agreeable 
surprise. I thought I had passed out of your life, and that even my 
name never came into your head.” 

“You thought nothing of the kind. Do you suppose a woman 
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gives up her—her friendships in that way, even under the hardest 
pressure, without scruple or regret? How little you understand us ! 
Well, well—that’s over and done with now! Let me hear all about it, 
Mr. Roy. Were you very much in love?” 

“With Lady Jane? Yes; I am sure I told her so often 
enough.” 

“ And she believed you. One need not be ashamed of the truth 
now. But you understand what I mean. Were you very much in 
love with your wife when you proposed to her—let me see, only 
the end of last summer? or was it one of those scrapes men 
get into from sheer laziness, and want of moral courage to say 
No?” 

He had chivalry enough to scorn the loophole she left for his 
escape. 

“Yes, I was in love with her,” he answered rather sadly. “I 
thought she would have made me happy. Never mind,I can do 
without her. I dare say it’s all for the best.” 

“ Poor Mr. Roy!” murmured her ladyship, “I am sorry. You 
know I am, don’t you?” 

“I know you have a kind and sympathising nature, Lady Jane,” 
he answered, putting on his gloves as with intention of presently taking 
leave ; “that is why I am inflicting my troubles on you now. It’s not 
a long story, and I will begin at the beginning. Last summer I went 
to Beachmouth, simply because I was bored at home, meaning to 
have a dip in the sea, spend Sunday, and go back. Lady Jane, I 
stayed there three weeks.” 

“You found the Sundays so amusing, I conclude.” 

“Every day was a holiday. Each seemed brighter than the last. 
I never was so happy in my life. Never—but once.” 

“T am not going to ask you when that was. Go on.” 

“The very first evening, I was struck by the appearance of a lady 
staying at the hotel; and next day, through the merest accident, I 
succeeded in making her acquaintance. I found her frank, pleasant, 
unaffected, and handsomer even than I thought.” 

“ Dark or fair?” 

“ Dark, with beautiful black hair.” 

“ How odd! you never used to admire dark women. Well, how 
long did this seaside romance go on before—excuse me, Mr. Roy— 
before you made a fool of yourself?” 

“Not long. We met half-a-dozen times a day. I thought she 
seemed to like me, and soon hardened my heart to ask whether she 
really did or not. Then she told me all about herself, making no 
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secret of her birth and bringing up. Her father was a bookseller, and 
her aunt kept an hotel.” 

“Mr. Roy, how could you?” 

“T could and I did. We were married in London, and I carried 
her off to Royston Grange, firmly persuaded that with a few hints, 
and a little practice among our country neighbours, she would make 
as good a lady as if she had been registered in the stud-book—I beg 
your pardon ; I mean the Peerage.” 

“ They never do. You see it didn’t answer.” 

‘“‘ That was no fault of mine. I took the greatest pains—explained 
everything, rehearsed everything. She wasn’t obstinate, she wasn’t 
exactly stupid ; but somehow she seemed unable to take it in. After 
a time she lost her spirits, grew pale and silent ; but declared there 
was nothing the matter, even while she looked up from her work with 
eyes full of tears.” 

“Poor thing! Perhaps she was unhappy.” 

“She was unhappy, Lady Jane, but not about me. Yesterday, at 
a moment's notice, she left her home during my absence, as far as I 
can learn, without a companion of any kind.” 

Lady Jane pondered. “Have you reason to suspect that she— 
that she cares for anybody in particular?” 

“T had, and nowI have ao¢. I am puzzled—I am at my wits’ 
end. She left no letter, no message. Iam not even sure that she is 
in London. A man can’t well advertise for his wife—can’t have her 
cried like a lost dog. Lady Jane, what would you advise me to do?” 

“ Nothing!” answered her ladyship with decision. ‘That is 
always safe. Go about among your friends—show yourself everywhere. 
If people ask after Mrs. Roy, say you have come up to take a house, 
and she is to join you inLondon. Then they will insist on their own 
favourite situation, and that changes the subject. In the mean time, 
confide in nobody but me. You may be sure I have your welfare at 
heart. When shall I see youagain? Come and dine here to-morrow. 
My sister is in town ; I'll ask her to meet you, and we will go to 
the French Play. Good-bye, Mr. Roy, but not for quite so long as 
last time. To-morrow, at half-past seven. Don’t forget.” 

He bent over the hand she gave him till his lips almost touched 
her rings, and walked downstairs, thinking the world a much better 
place to live in than it seemed an hour or two ago. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
IN THE WILDERNESS. 


Like Hagar in her banishment, Nelly felt utterly desolate and 
forlorn when she turned her back on the home that had once seemed 
such a paradise, in which but a few weeks ago she had promised her- 
self long years of wedded happiness and love. Like Hagar, too, she 
was faint and weary from physical exhaustion. Mr. Roy’s displeasure 
had taken away her appetite for breakfast, and she forgot all about 
luncheon, though it was ready on the table when she went away. It 
cost her a painful effort to preserve composure before the servants at 
the hall-door, and she parried with difficulty the curiosity of her maid, 
who could not understand why Mrs. Roy had packed a trunk with her 
own hands, or how that lady could possibly dispense with her ministra- 
tions for a single night. 

At the station, too, where she arrived long before the train, her 
footman seemed exceedingly loth to be dismissed with the carriage as 
ordered, and proposed, though hardly in good faith, to return on foot 
the whole way, rather than not see Mrs. Roy’s luggage into the guard’s 
van with his own eyes. When these objections had been overruled, 
and the trot of the dear horses died out on the far high-road, our 
outcast felt very forlorn indeed. Behind her was the still fondly 
beloved patriarch on whom she could not bear to think ; before her, a 
future too vague and gloomy to contemplate ; while about her brooded 
the desolate silence of an unfrequented railway station. 

Poor Hagar turned into the ladies’ waiting-room to cry. No doubt 
it did her good, but, looking in the glass over the fireplace, she could 
not but observe that her eyes were swollen and her nose was red. 

Presently a spectral arm, shot out from the signal-post, denoted 
the arrival of her train. It was time to emerge and take a ticket. 
She shrank back to her hiding-place, nevertheless, in considerable 
vexation and dismay when she caught sight of Lord Fitzowen on the 
platform, laughing and talking with a young man of his own age, in 
dress, manners, and appearance an exact counterpart of himself. 

“ Of all people on earth,” thought Nelly, “ this is the last I wanted 
to meet. How can I explain to him why I am here and where I am 
going? Besides, I look perfectly hideous. He is sure to see I have 
been crying. Good gracious! If he was to ask me the reason, and 
I couldn’t keep from bursting out again! What would his friend 
think? What would he think himself? No. Here I shall stay till 
T’ve seen them safe off. After all that has passed, rather than travel 
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by the same train with Lord Fitzowen, perhaps in the same carriage, 
I would never go near London again !” 

So she flattened her face against the window, and watched the two 
gentlemen into a first-class compartment, labelled “ Smoking,” with 
eager eyes and a beating heart, waiting impatiently enough till the 
train panted on and disappeared. 

Then she drank some water from a dusty carafe, sat down, and 
collected her energies to think out the whole situation. Once, in 
momentary weakness, she half resolved to walk back on foot to 
Royston Grange, and be reconciled with its master ; but her heart was 
still too sore, and she dismissed the idea almost as soon as it arose. 

Consulting a time-table, aided by a sympathising railway porter, 
she made up her mind to go down the line to a certain junction 
some thirty miles distant, where she could meet a late express, that, 
from inability to keep its time, was called, in contumely, The Flying 
Dutchman ; and so proceeding to London, she would arrive there in 
the middle of the night ; but this intricate plan of operations she was 
unable to carry out. At the hour when she should have been taking 
her seat in The Dutchman she was in bed at an hotel, where she had 
resorted to get some tea, with a headache that incapacitated her from 
standing or even sitting upright. 

“What does it matter?” thought poor Nelly. “ Nobody expects 
me; nobody cares if I am alive or dead! Auntie has got accustomed 
to do without me, and nothing would please Mr. Roy better than to 
be quite sure he would never hear of me again.” 

She did them both injustice. Mr. Roy was seeking her in London 
before her headache allowed her to get out of bed; and when, on the 
second day after her departure from Royston Grange, she arrived at 
the Corner Hotel, it needed but one look in her relative’s face to be 
assured of Auntie’s overpowering anxiety and her delight at the 
wanderer’s return. 

“So he came 4ere to find me?” repeated Nelly for the twentieth 
time, when she had taken her bonnet off and settled down in her 
own old place. “Did he look disappointed? Did he seem sorry, 
Auntie, or what ?” 

“ Sorry?” returned Mrs. Phipps—a practical person, who called 
spades and everything else by their right names. “Nota bit! Angry, 
if you like. There was a precious blow-up, I can tell you. I gave 
him a piece of my mind, and he went away in a huff.” 

“ He'll come again,” said Nelly. “He must, if he’s in earnest. 
Don’t you think, Auntie, he is sure to come again?” 

“T hope not,” replied her aunt. “ You're better without him, my 
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dear. I never thought much of them consequential, stuck-up ways 
of his. When he made you a lady, why didn’t he treat you as such? 
No, no, you’re better without him, Nelly, depend upon it. You've 
got a comfortable home here as long as you like w stay, and for mad 
part I hope he will never darken our doors again.” 

Nelly did not quite agree, yet she often asked herself how she 
would decide if her husband were to propose that she should come 
back and live with him once more. Hurt, vexed, humiliated, she 
could yet have forgiven him only too readily; but, because she loved 
him so dearly, it seemed better that she should never see him again. 
As the nightingale is said to lean her breast against a thorn ; .as the 
horse, most assuredly, in his gallant, generous nature, presses down 
and crouches on the stake that drains his life-blood away, so does 
woman seem to derive some mysterious and morbid gratification 
while hugging her keenest sorrows tight to her bosom, and immo- 
lating herself at the altar of an unworthy idol, that looks down on 
the sacrifice calm, pitiless, and imperturbable, with a stony smile. But 
whatever might have been her decision, she would have liked at least 
the option of refusing. And day by day Nelly’s step became heavier, 
and the colour faded from her cheek, as visitor after visitor poured 
into the hotel, but no Mr. Roy. 

He was differently employed. Putting off, from week to week, his 
intention of going back, he left Mrs. Mopus, much to her content- 
ment, in sole command at Royston Grange, while he amused himself 
with the gaieties of early spring in London, and devoted his spare 
time to the dangerous society of Lady Jane. 

It was not long before people began to talk. ‘So sorry we could 
not come to you, my dear; we dined with Lady Jane de Banier.— 
Whom had you? Mr. Roy, of course! It’s really getting too barefaced. 
She has not been a widow eighteen months, and there she is, flaunting 
about in colours, and I don’t know what all, with a married man ! 
It’s true, my dear, I assure you. There’s a wife hidden away some- 
where in the country. Lord Fitzowen has seen her, and declares she 
is perfectly beautiful. Jane ought really to be spoken to. One must 
draw a line ; and if nobody else has courage to give her a hint, I will 
do it myself.” 

So Jane was spoken to, with the usual result. She resented such 
interference warmly, and became only the more engrossed with her 
present fancy, that it was represented as injurious to the future of her 
children, and hazardous to her own good name. “I suppose you 
would have me go about in a yash-mak, with a guard of what-d’you- 
call-ems,” protested her ladyship, tossing her head in high dudgeon, 
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“Thank you, I’d rather not! I am a Christian woman in a Christian 
country, and I think I am the best judge of my own conduct.” 

Then she had a quiet little cry, and sat down to write an incoherent 
note to Mr. Roy, entreating him not to come near her again, which 
brought him to her door in a violent hurry within half an hour of its 
delivery. 

It must be admitted, however, that although her friends expressed 
great dissatisfaction among themselves, they dined with her readily 
enough, notwithstanding the obnoxious Mr. Roy, issuing their own 
invitations to the imprudent couple freely in return, so as to afford 
them every opportunity of meeting at home and abroad. 

Ere long the one was never asked to anything without the other, 
and an easy-going world made up its mind to recognise this in- 
discreet renewal of former intimacy as “an established thing.” 

Society has compiled a code of its own for which it is answerable 
to itself, and has ruled that “one person may steal a horse while 
another must not look at a halter.” The principle is sufficiently 
elastic, and it has been so liberally extended of late that the horse- 
stealers are increasing every day. I do not mean to imply that Lady 
Jane was one of these. Her conduct, though imprudent, originated 
in the only natural and healthy impulse of her artificial life. In girl- 
hood she had liked John Roy honestly enough—had loved him, 
indeed, in so far as she was capable of that unworldly sentiment. 
She gave him up perhaps too readily, but who knows what amount 
of pressure was put on her in her own family? The female depart- 
ment has its secrets in the households of Mayfair as of Stamboul. I 
dare say she often lay awake crying, and envied the sweeps or the 
milkman when her mamma thought she was sound asleep. I dare 
say, while she stood at the altar in that love of a wedding-dress 
(corsage Louis Quatorze), she glanced approvingly at her bridegroom, 
who was as spruce as a new pin, and admitted that she liked him 
better than anybody in the world—“ bar one!” 

So she made Mr. de Banier a good wife enough, managing his 
house, ordering his dinner, and contradicting him no more than was 
absolutely necessary before his servants or his guests. She nursed 
him, too, kindly and tenderly through his last illness, and, perhaps, 
never felt so attached to him in her life as the day the doctor gave 
him over. 

For weeks after the funeral she refused to see a soul, going softly 
about the house with a pale face and red eyes; so that the very 
maids declared they “ never thought her ladyship had been one to 
take on like that!” And she put up a monument to his memory, 
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unequalled in hideousness, that cost the best part of a thousand 
pounds. 

When she found herself a rich widow, still handsome, in the 
prime of life, was she to be wholly debarred from those pleasures of 
the heart she had given up so dutifully to obey papa and mamma? 
Lady Jane thought not. She saw men in society every day on whom 
she might have set her affections with the certainty of a return ; but she 
had always been fastidious, and now seemed more than ever hard to 
please. This one was vulgar, the other overbearing, a third hunted, 
a fourth smoked, and the vacant situation had not yet been filled on 
the afternoon when she went out shopping in her victoria, and met 
Mr. Roy. 

She experienced a want in life, which the society of her children 
—two slips of girls and a fat-headed little boy—proved quite 
inadequate to supply. There are women for whom the interests of 
a nursery can be the end and aim of existence ; but Lady Jane, 
though a kind, even an indulgent mother, was not one of these. She 
had dreamed her dreams, as the most practical of us will ; had even 
imagined an ideal of her own, an impossible person, full of antagonistic 
qualities, good and bad; which misty phantom she dressed in the 
remnants of her old, worn-out attachment, and believed that it 
reminded her of Mr. Roy: was it likely that she should let him go, 
when he came once more within range of her attractions,—a lonely 
man, ill-used, disappointed, with a history, and, perhaps, none the 
less desirable that he hung just out of reach, and was not exactly 
free ? 

I am little surprised, for one, that she should have asked him to 
tea, and then to dinner, and afterwards to come and see her when- 
ever he liked. Finally, that she made her servants understand she 
was always at home to Mr. Roy, and to nobody else when he called. 

“ Love is of man’s life a thing apart,” says Byron. I fear that 
with the ruder and less sensitive half of our species, this delightful 
fallacy requires certain favourable conditions, both of body and mind, 
to become the one engrossing occupation of both. Love-in-idleness, 
however, is a plant that needs but little care or culture to arrive at 
rich maturity. Like the young trees of the thrifty Scotsman, it is 
growing while we are sleeping ; and a man who has nothing to do 
finds plenty of time for folly when the occasion offers. 

John Roy, neglecting his duties as a country gentleman and land- 
owner, living vaguely from hand to mouth, as it were, at a London 
hotel, undecided how to act, with no certain task for to-day, no 
definite intentions for to-morrow, was of all people in the world the 
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most likely to drift into some egregious absurdity, from a mere sense 
of helplessness and discouragement, a morbid conviction that it was 
impossible for him to keep straight ; and even if he did, by painful 
self-denial, succeed in following the right road after all, what was the 
good ! 

But he was by no means happy ; his self-love had been grievously 
wounded; and Lady Jane’s continued preference, however flattering, 
could not heal the sore. It was pleasant, no doubt, and not very expen- 
sive, to send her bouquets, and paper-cutters, and stalls at the French 
Play. He experienced a certain’excitement in watching for her appear- 
ance at a party, in catching her eye across a room, with the conscious- 
ness that there was a something between them in which the bystanders 
had no share; and in putting her affectionately into her carriage 
when she went away. Still there was also a sense of sameness about 
the whole affair; he was going over the old ground that had been 
traversed often enough before; and a path even of roses may 
become wearisome when it has to be trodden again and again. We 
catch ourselves saying precisely the same things to Mary that we said 
to Jane ; Susan’s pressure of the hand is exactly like poor Henri- 
etta’s ; and how can we send cut flowers to Margaret without 
repeating the message that used to be forwarded with her posies to 
Kate? Sometimes he admitted that, even if he Aad married Lady 
Jane, he might have got tired of her. Did he ever feel tired of 
Nelly? No! A thousand times no! Annoyed, irritated, provoked, 
fancying he wished he had never seen her,—but weary of her ?—cer- 
tainly not. In his married life there had been nothing irksome, 
nothing out of character, nothing of that continued sense of effort 
which is so exhausting to a man in a false position, and which made 
him feel something akin to relief, rather than disappointment, on 
those rare occasions when he passed an afternoon without dancing 
attendance on Lady Jane. 

How could he be happy while continually at war with himself? 
Now he would seek Nelly out, no matter where she was hiding, 
humble himself at her feet, and entreat her to return to a home that 
should never be entered but by their own two selves. Anon he 
resolved to take legal measures for a separation, nay, move heaven 
andSearth for a divorce, that he might put an end to this unsatisfac- 
tory state of things by a marriage with Lady Jane. Andstill he lived 
on from day to day, settling nothing, doing nothing, alternately 
making and breaking resolutions of amendment, but calling, never- 
theless, at No. 27 as persistently and nearly as often as the penny 
post. 
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Cuarrer XX. 
A BLUE-JACKET.. 


In the mean time Nelly settled down to her former habits at the 
Corner Hotel, much to the gain of that establishment in matters of 
cleanliness and comfort. Mrs. Phipps, who had missed her sadly, 
while protesting against her own selfishness, could not but rejoice to 
have her back, estimating at its real value her niece’s- supervision of a 
continually changing household. Mrs. Roy, who now chose to call 
herself Mrs. John, as a compromise between the assertion of a 
married woman’s dignity and the independence of an a/ias, resumed 
without a murmur the old leathern stool on its three high legs, the 
folio volumes ruled in red ink, the long quills, the bunches of keys, and 
other appliances of that authority which was exercised from her seat 
of government, a glass cage off the entrance-hall, secluded from the 
light of day. 

Servants and tradespeople saw little difference in her demeanour. 
Punctual, exact, methodical, always decided, while always courteous, 
she might be graver in manner and slower in gesture than of old, but 
that was all. “Mrs. John had known trouble,” they observed, 
“along of a good-for-nothing ’usband.” Such a calamity, being in no 
way remarkable, demanded little pity and less surprise. Only her 
aunt looked below the surface. Mrs. Phipps, vexed and saddened, - 
told herself that Nelly was breaking her heart for an unworthy object, 
as she phrased it, “ out of sheer nonsensical trumpery and trash.” 

It was not long before the good woman boiled over and spoke 
out. 

“You'll do yourself a mischief, my dear,” she expostulated, when, 
coming down to breakfast earlier than usual one morning, she found 
Nelly reading the Bible, bathed in tears. “I wonder as you haven’t 
more pride, I do. If it was me, I’d never so much as waste a 
thought on a man who could conduct himself like Mr. Roy, except 
to thank my stars I was well rid of him. I’ve no patience with you, 
nor him neither. A haughty, arbitrary, unfeeling, unprincipled Herod. 
That’s what he is, and I wish he may be punished /e Herod, and 
worse !” 

“Why should you blame him, Auntie,” answered Nelly, “if I 
don’t? Didn’t he come herefafter me, and couldn’t I go back to 
him any moment if I chose? But I don’t choose. It would only be 
misery for him and for me. Think what a dreadful thing for a man 
to be ashamed of his wife.” 
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“ Ashamed, Nelly? How’can you speak so random? There’s 
shame enough, I’ll not deny it, but none on our side. In my opinion, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, or the Queen, or the Lord Mayor, or 
somebody should have the power of undoing such a marriage as 
yours, just as if you had never been asked in church at all.” 

“ Suppose I don’t wish it undone ?” 

‘Suppose the moon was made of green cheese! You ought to 
wish it—you ought to insist on it; and if I had to pay twenty 
lawyers, twenty times over, I’d spend my last shilling, but I’d see you 
righted. You've no spirit, Nelly, no more hadn’t your poor mother. 
I only wish it was me. If they could keep me down like that, I’d 
let ’em.” 

“Tt’s no use worrying, Auntie. People think so different. Why 
are both of us to be miserable? Surely one’s enough. I dare say I 
expected too much. I have been disappointed, and must bear it the 
best way I can. I’ve always got you left, and a happy home here, 
haven't I, as long as I like?” 

“Happy home, indeed! Yes, it was a happy home before I let 
you go to that sinful place Beachmouth, and I wish the sea would 
rise to-night and wash clean over it, Ido! Forgive and forget, says 
they, but I am one of them that can’t forgive, and won’t, even though 
I might forget. Nelly, Nelly, how can you look me in the face and 
mention the word Aaffy, with your eyes as red as a chimney-sweep’s, 
and all your beautiful colour gone?” 

“ Nobody is quite unhappy who is doing right, Auntie. I may 
be a little low and out of spirits now, I don’t deny it ; but perhaps 
it’s my own fault, thinking too much of things that eannot be helped. 
It will wear off after a time. Don’t distress yourself about me. And, 
Auntie dear, if Mr. Roy should come and ask to see us, don’t you 
fly in his face and be so short with him as you were last time, for my 
sake.” 

“Why, Nelly, you are not going to say you’d go back?” 

“No, dear. I hardly think I should if he asked me ever so. 
But we won't speak of that. Who can tell what is going to happen, 
or where we may all be this day week? I don’t care to look forward 
much. I’m quite content to stay as I am, only if you see me rather 
down sometimes don’t you take notice. I’m such a silly that a word 
of kindness sets me off crying in a moment, and I can’t stop.” 

“ Crying, indeed !” concluded Mrs. Phipps. “ I'd set some folks 
crying to a pretty tune if I had my way. There, Nelly, you could 
always coax your old aunt to do whatever you asked, from the time 
you was in short frocks. I'll say no more ; and if I could only see 
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you look a little brighter, with a bit of colour in your cheek, there 
wouldn’t be a happier woman than me between here and St. Paul’s!” 

So the good lady retired to the basement, where she could forget 
her vexation among those domestic implements she delighted to 
see in use ; while Nelly ruled another column in the ledger, and made 
out their week’s bill for a family on the second floor, with unfailing 
accuracy of mind and finger, but with a heavy heart longing to be far 
away. 
“Quite a superior person that Mrs. John,” said the ostensible 
head of the family on the second floor to its actual ruler. “So quiet, 
so ladylike, and—handsome I should say, my dear; shouldn’t 
you?” 
“T hardly looked at her,” replied his wife, whose feminine eye 
had scanned every feature of Nelly’s face, every article of her clothing, 
with critical inspection. “ Possibly she may be attractive to people 
who admire that style. I confess I cannot interest myself about a 
barmaid !” 

“Of course not, my dear,” was the meek rejoinder, equally 
sincere. “I only caught a glimpse of her by accident. I dare say 
I was mistaken. Can I do anything for you in the Haymarket? I 
thought of going as far as the club.” 

Must I admit that he lingered in the passage, asking for letters he 
had no reason to expect, so as to have another look at Mrs. John, if 
only through the blurred and dingy panes of her glass cage? 

Nor was this worthy gentleman—a roundabout person of mature 
age, under strict control of his wife—the only visitor who appreciated 
her attractions. Every stranger of the male sex coming to engage 
rooms, whether he went away disappointed or remained rejoicing, 
paid his tribute of respectful tones and admiring glances to the pale, 
sad, handsome woman who seemed to superintend this establishment. 
Friends of Mrs. Phipps, suddenly remembering they had been shame- 
fully negligent, began to make afternoon calls with increasing fre- 
quency, lingering and loitering in hopes of being invited to tea, until 
some of the more persistent discovered that the aunt presided alone 
over this agreeable refreshment, and the niece was satisfied with a 
solitary cup and plate in her glass house. She kept them at a distance 
all alike, and, if not unconscious of their admiration, accepted it with 
calm disgust, as a necessary adjunct to the situation, like blacks in 
the milk-jug or beetles on the kitchen floor. 

So the weeks dragged on. Easter set in as usual with sleet and 
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pouring rain, that ladies clothed in virtue and loyalty, but otherwise 
most insufficiently clad, only hoped might be the forerunner of a 
thaw. 

Everything seemed dismal enough.. Tradesmen “supposed we 
should have a dull season,” there was no news at the clubs, and those 
who make dinner-conversation asserted incredible statistics of houses 
to let and cuachmen out of place. 

But people thronged into town, nevertheless. The authorities 
seized this opportunity to pick up the principal thoroughfares, so that 
London, in its main streets, became impassable for many hours of the 
day. Only by exercise of exceeding patience and dexterity, could 
the driver of a four-wheeled cab thread his way along the Strand, and 
when one of these vehicles stopped at the door of the Corner Hotel, 
Corner Street, the cabman grinned his thanks for an extra shilling, 
as having obeyed his fare’s injunctions to “ steer small.” 

Mrs. Phipps happened to meet this fresh arrival in the entrance. 
At the first glance she made a bounce that seemed to lift her a foot 
from the ground, and it is no reflection on her sense of propriety to 
affirm that she resisted with difficulty a strong impulse to fling her 
arms round his neck and hug him to her breast. 

“ What cheer, Mr. Brail?” she exclaimed, between laughing and 
crying, in the exuberance of her welcome. “What cheer? as you 
taught us to say before you sailed, and now I can’t believe my eyes 
to see you back, and you looking so well and hearty, not a pin the 
worse !” 

“ The worse!” he repeated, taking both her hands; “ why should 
I be the worse ? Such a welcome as a man seems to get from all hands 
when he sets his foot on shore might bring him into port again 
though he had cleared out for the other world. England, home, and 
beauty, Mrs. Phipps—that’s the ticket! Zyzs is home, and you are 
beauty. Now, can you give me a bed?” 

“Ah! you ’re the same man still! I’m sure I wonder how you 
keep your head on without somebody to hold it down! It wouldn’t 
have been you, of course, to have thought of writing beforehand.” 

“T knew you would like a pleasant surprise, my dear lady. I 
must have a bed here in the old shop, and that’s all about it! ” 

She looked affectionately in his frank, open face, tanned by 
exposure to the colour of mahogany, contrasting well with his short, 
crisp, light-brown hair, bearing sailor written on every line, and in 
thorough keeping with his square, sinewy figure, his loose, powerful 
limbs. 

“T’m full,” she said, “up to the attics. I sent away a French 
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family not an hour ago; but I would rather turn out myself, and sleep 
on the kitchen dresser, than not -make room for you. Where is your 
luggage ?—your traps, as you call them. Leave them there in the 
passage, while I go and ask Nelly what’s to be done.” . 

“Nelly! Miss Burton! Is she here still? Not spliced yet, nor 
you neither, Mrs. Phipps!. That’s even more extraordinary! . If I’d 
known you were going to keep single for my sake, I would never 
have stayed away all this time cruising after the North Pole !” 

“Go along with you!” she answered, pushing him into her 
sitting-room. “ You're no better than you always was, and you'll 
never mend your ways now; but bad as you are, I’ve lain awake 
many a stormy night thinking of you, and I am more than pleased, 
young man, I am humbly thankful to see you back at home once 
more !” 

Collingwood Brail, Esq., Lieutenant in the Royal Navy, lately of 
her Majesty’s ship Avrora, paid off after the Arctic Expedition, had 
frequented this Corner Street Hotel since the time when he used to 
run up from Portsmouth on a week's leave, as mischievous a mid- 
shipman as ever nibbled a biscuit or cut a brother reefer’s hammock 
down by the head. His frank boyish manners and kindly disposi- 
tion wound themselves round the heart of his landlady, who darned 
his stockings, mended his shirts, and overhauled his kit generally on 
so many occasions that she began to consider him almost as a son. 
Once when, after a long stare at the monument to Sir John Franklin 
near the Duke of York’s column, he found his pocket picked of every 
shilling he possessed, she insisted on keeping him till his leave 
expired, without sending in her bill, and then lent him a five-pound 
note to take him back to his ship. She was fond of relating how, in 
process of time, he returned the amount of his debt in full, not for- 
getting gratuities to the servants, by the hand of a staid messmate, 
who did not conceal, perhaps, that the scraping of such a sum 
together out of daily pay was indeed, as young Brail described it, “a 
tight fit.” After he was “made,” he wrote to her from the Tagus— 
she had not an idea where it was, but prized her ship-letter all the 
more, producing it with great importance at tea-parties and such occa- 
sions of festivity, where it formed the principal topic of conversation. 

“Tt’s not out of sight out of mind with the blue-jackets,” she 
would say, wiping her eyes; “and the warmest hearts you will find 
in this world of ours, take my word for it, are the hearts of oak !” 

Many a time when a gale of wind swept over London, bringing 
showers of soot and dirt, with here and there a chimney-pot crashing 
into the street, her blood ran cold to realise the dangers her young 
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sailor-friend must encounter ten thousand miles off, where, perhaps, 
he was pacing the deck, impatient, in a dead calm, whistling for the 
breeze. 

She could never be brought to understand this, entertaining a 
profound conviction that day and night a seaman was always battling 
for life ; and she regarded every member of the profession as a hero 
and martyr, with a turn for conviviality and light comedy, that 
rendered him the pleasantest companion in the world. 

Next to her niece there was nobody for whom she entertained so 
strong a personal regard as Collingwood Brail. 

And the man deserved it.. Every inch of him was gentleman and 
sailor—the finest combination in the world. Plain and downright in 
conversation, but of a pleasant good-nature that made it impossible 
to be rude, he would differ with you frankly, but never put you in 
the wrong ; utterly devoid of affectation in dress, manner, and senti- 
ments, he was scrupulously courteous and polite, without yielding a 
jot of his own independence or self-respect. Exceedingly deferential 
to women, he did not seem to imply that they belonged to a different 
order of beings either above or below his own; and to offend one by 
word or deed would have appeared to him no less unmanly than to 
hurt a child. As in person he was strong without being clumsy, 
active without being restless, so, morally, he possessed good sense 
without pomposity, and courage without bravado. 

Then, besides these solid qualities, Mr. Brail had a hundred 
trifling accomplishments, due to his nautical training, invaluable in 
social life. Nobody organised a pic-nic, even to the tying-up of the 
hampers, with such facility and such success. It seemed as if he could 
turn his hand to anything, whether it were picketing the horses, light- 
ing a fire in the copsewood, or washing plates and dishes when all 
was done, and he had danced a hornpipe in and out the crockery 
without damage to a single article. In a country house, too, he was 
never late for breakfast, never sleepy at night, dressed quicker and 
turned out neater than any dandy in the company; shot well if he 
was asked, fished if they wanted him, rode to hounds with unbounded 
nerve, if little judgment; and under any conditions would have 
thought it as disgraceful to confess he was a pickpocket as to admit 
he was bored ! 

With the success he achieved in his own profession we have 
nothing to do, but it is easy to understand how such a character would 
be welcome everywhere to men, and exceedingly popular with women. 
When Mr. Brail paid one of his visits to Corner Street as a lieutenant 
of a year’s standing, he found no difficulty in obtaining his share of 
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those gaieties which are supposed to enliven the London season. It 
was at a flower-show in the Horticultural Gardens that our light- 
hearted sailor lost his liberty for good in a casual introduction to 
Miss Bruce. Never before had he found himself unequal to such 
social occasions, or utterly undone and consumed by a pair of bright 
eyes that only meant to enliven and to warm. It was all up with 
him in less than ten minutes. A handsome girl bending over the 
azaleas ; a crafty old lady enjoying his discomfiture ; an introduction; 
a bow; a walk to the next tent, and he was a free man no longer. 
To use his own words, “He hauled down his colours at the first 
shot, and for that kind of service never had the heart to hoist them 
again!” 


CuHaPTeR XXI. 
THE GIRL HE LEFT BEHIND HIM. 


A LIEUTENANT in the Royal Navy, by no means laid on the shelf, 
could have but few opportunities of ingratiating himself with a young 
lady in that class for which the amusements of a London season 
constitute the great business of life during four months of every year. 
The fact of her being an heiress, and only daughter, seemed but to 
place her more completely out of reach; and Collingwood Brail, 
walking pensively home to Corner Street, had the good sense to tell 
himself that, for all its romance, this late vision of love in the azaleas 
must henceforth be looked back to as a dream. 

The image of that handsome, high-bred girl, in her light summer- 
dress, herself so like a flower, would haunt him for years. That could 
not be helped. He would think of her when he walked the deck, 
keeping his watches in the golden tropical nights, while topsails and 
courses were bleached in the moonlight, and the ship almost steered 
herself, smooth and easy, on an even keel. Yes, there could be no 
harm in thinking of her at all times and seasons, in harbour or at sea, 
always the last thing before going to sleep when he turned in. She 
would never know it. What matter? A man must do his duty according 
to his rating, fore and aft, below and aloft. It was no use whining ! 
As for getting spliced to such an angel, he might as well expect to 
be a rear-admiral in next week’s Gazette. No. He must stick to 
his profession, and make up his mind not to see Miss Bruce again. 

But on his table lay a smooth, glazed card, such as he dis- 
respectfully termed an “invite to a hop,” setting forth, in polite 
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language, that Mrs. Lightfoot would be at home the same evening 
at ten o’clock, with the word “ dancing” added in fine Italian cha- 
racters, lest visitors should be taken unawares. He had no earthly 
reason to suppose that this hospitable lady numbered Miss Bruce 
among her acquaintance ; but after “holding on,” as he called it, in 
profound reflection for five minutes, he rang the bell, ordered his 
pumps to be polished up to the nines, and hardened his heart to go. 
Mrs. Phipps, who had herself starched and folded his white 
neckcloth, inspected him critically before she let him out, observing, 
with her usual freedom, that “ if the young ladies didn’t flock round 
this handsome sailor like flies to a jam-pot, they was a good deal 
changed since Aer day, and changed moreover for the worse !” 
Fortune, while captious and uncertain, is so far a woman that 
she favours those who trust her without reserve. Before young Brail 
had been five minutes in the dancing-room, Miss Bruce entered it 
with her chaperone, and, to the credit of our blue-jacket be it said, 
he hesitated not one moment, but, like the gallant tar immortalised 


in verse,— 
He stepped up unto her, and made a congee, 
And axed of her pardon, for makin’ of so free : 


leading her off in triumph to a quadrille, which, on first acquaintance, 
is perhaps a more eligible dance than a waltz. 

Modest and unassuming, Collingwood Brail was by no means 
shy. Like most of his profession, he had plenty of self-confidence, 
of self-consciousness none at all. Miss Bruce, rather tired of the 
conventional dandy, who may or may not be amusing, but is 
invariably egotistical, found her new admirer a most agreeable 
partner ; so much so that she consented to accompany him to the 
tea-room, unconsciously riveting his fetters with the slim white hand 
she ungloved while giving him a bunch of film and gossamer, that 
represented fan and handkerchief, to hold in his own. These little 
graces completely finished him. She had made him fast now with a 
double turn, and from that moment Mrs. Lightfoot’s ball, its lustres, 
music, and decorations, with all his other partners, ceased to have 
any intrinsic value whatever, rendered precious only as contributing 
to the greater glorification of Miss Bruce. 

She danced with him once more after supper, and in that blissful 
measure he contrived to make himself acquainted with her tastes and 
usual haunts; but his leave was nearly out, and he only met her 
again, by one of those accidents which happen so often, at the Royal 
Academy, after parading that exhibition for three mortal hours, till 
his head swam and his eyes ached, while hat and boots felt so tight 
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that he could hardly bear to keep them on. Here she gave him a 
moment of intense happiness by stopping before a sea-piece, ordering 
him to explain its details, and professing an interest in everything 
pertaining to ships or sailors that set his pulses tingling with delight. 
Such confidential interviews fleet only too fast, but he managed to 
hint that those who went to sea carried with them many sweet 
memories from the shore ; and though she looked down and made 
no answer, she seemed to think they left behind them pleasing 
recollections in their turn. 

While he walked along Piccadilly, he felt as if he had hazarded a 
declaration in form ; but catching sight of her sweet face, half an 
hour later, in an open carriage bowling through the Park, a chill 
crept round his heart with the conviction that after all they lived in 
separate worlds, and that when out of sight he was no more to her 
than the crossing-sweepex in the street. 

There are hot and cold fits in these maladies both equally 
unreasonable. It is strange that the more experience men acquire 
in such matters, the less subject are they to attacks of diffidence and 
despondency, estimating their chances of winning in an inverse ratio 
to their own value and appreciation of the pnze. In the first flush 
of manhood, they believe no woman thinks them worth looking at ; 
in the decline of middle age, they fancy themselves objects of interest 
and admiration to all. My own observation leads me to con- 
clude that in love-making, as in other hazardous amusements, con- 
fidence is a prime element of success. A rider should leap without 
misgiving to the saddle, a swimmer trust himself fearlessly to the 
wave ; and he who would advance in the good graces of a lady, old 
or young, must be persuaded of his eventual success—above all, 
must spare her the exertion of meeting him half-way. However 
premature the advances of an admirer, no woman is quite taken so 
much by surprise as she would have him think. 

But Mr. Brail’s captain was one of those smart officers who insist 
on duty being done; and within twenty-four hours of our young 
lieutenant’s visit to the Academy he had touched his hat to her 
Majesty’s quarter-deck, and reported himself “come on board,” with 
little chance of setting foot on English ground again till the ship was 
paid off. He might not have revisited London during the whole 
time she remained in commission, but that he was allowed to 
volunteer for the Arctic Expedition, and, on being transferred to the 
Aurora, made another trip to the metropolis for completion of his 
kit. Of course he put up in Corner Street, and equally of course he 
so disposed his leisure as to meet Miss Bruce more than once, 
perhaps two or three times, always in rooms full of people, and 
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vigilantly guarded by her friends. It was love-making under diffi- 
culties, I admit. “A cat,” they say, “ may look at a king,” but she 
must not stare too often or too long ; and poor pussy would soon be 
made to know her place if her eyes expressed half the affectionate 
admiration she felt. I protest these two young people never ex- 
changed a word that might not have been entered on the ship’s log, 
and yet each was conscious of some mysterious interest in common, 
some vague and delightful illusion, shared by the other, and forming 
the happiness of both. 

Once he plucked up courage to ask for a flower—forty people 
were looking on—and she refused. “I should like to give you 
something better,” she murmured, with a glance over her bouquet 
that was well worth all the posies ever gathered in a garden; and 
from that moment a faint ray of hope began to tremble in the dark- 
ness, like the false dawn he had so often welcomed in his morning 
watch, because he knew it was a sure forerunner of day. Their fare- 
well, half-an-hour later, sounded commonplace enough. 

“‘ Good-bye, Miss Bruce! I shall not see you again before I sail.” 

“No, indeed ! I am so sorry for you, Mr. Brail. How cold you 
will be. Good-bye!” 

But cold as it was in latitude 84° he contrived to keep that fare- 
well warm in his heart, because of the wistful look that accompanied 
it, and a little tremble in its accents detected by no ear but his own. 

And now he was back in England, hearty, safe, and warm, pointed 
at wherever he went as one of a handful of heroes, proudly conscious 
that he had done his duty, and delighted to look in the homely, honest 
face of his hostess once again. 

“So you come to see me first /” said Mrs. Phipps in a tone of 
exceeding triumph, when she had pushed her visitor by main force 
into her own particular chair. “Not before your mother?—now, 
don’t say it. I know you better than that.” 

“* My mother was on the jetty when I came ashore,” he answered, 
laughing. ‘I had the greatest difficulty in preventing her from treating 
the boat’s crew with new rum, and making every man-jack of them 
beastly drunk !” 

“Have you brought her to London? Why didn’t she come here?” 

“Because I left her at home. I am going back in a day or two, 
but I was bound to get to London at once. I didn’t even go round 
by Nether-Warden to see the old ladies, I was in such a precious 
hurry to shake you by the hand.” 

Mrs. Phipps wiped her eyes. So conclusive a mark of friendship 
could not but be gratifying, and no doubt the lieutenant was sincere, 
not in the least suspecting that he hankered after London because 
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he learned from his aunt’s letters that the usual inmates of Warden- 
Towers had gone to town for the season. 

“You'll take some tea, my dear?” continued Mrs. Phipps, full of 
affectionate hospitality. “It will be made directly the kettle boils. 
Nelly! Nelly!” she continued, throwing up the window of the glass 
case in which Mrs. John sat over her accounts, “ you're wanted in 
the parlour this minute. Never mind the washing-book just now. 
Here’s somebody come to see you that’s dropped from the clouds !” 

Mrs. John’s heart made a great jump, and then stood still. She 
was white to the lips as she emerged from her hiding-place, and her 
knees so shook that she could with difficulty stand upright. It was 
wonderful how quickly she recovered her composure, when, on entering 
her aunt’s sitting room, the Arctic navigator grasped her cordially by 
the hand. Even to herself the greeting she offered seemed cold and 
restrained. It needed a strong effort to conceal her disappointment 
and infuse a little heartiness into her tone. 

She had expected something so different! A sad, forgiving face, 
loving, reproachful, yet more in sorrow than in anger, and a husband’s 
arms open to take her back in silent welcome to his heart and home. 

The sailor only thought she looked worn, worried, and in weak 
health, attributing her pale cheeks to a London atmosphere, and 
deciding that she wanted nothing to set her up again but a good 
long cruise in the country for change of air. 

“Why, Miss Burton!” he exclaimed, with friendly interest and 
concern, “you've not been ill, have you? Handsome you always 
were, and always will be, but, my dear young lady, what have you 
done to lose all your roses since I saw you last ?” 

“You must not call me Miss Burton,” she replied, with the ghost 
ofasmile. “I go by the name of John now—Mrs. John—do you 
think it pretty? Hasn’t auntie told you I’ve got married while you 
were at sea?” 

“‘ Married!” he repeated. “Spliced! you take away my breath ! 
And yet,” he added gallantly, “I don’t know why I should be sur- 
prised, except at your finding anybody good enough. Well, I hope 
you are very happy, and I’m sure I wish you joy with all my heart !” 

He took both her hands, and wondered to feel them lie so cold 
and listless in his own. 

Nelly had plenty of courage. Her frank, open disposition made 
her only too ready to take the bull by the horns, and it was her 
nature to trust a friend without reserve. 

“Mr. Brail,” said she, “joy does not come by wishing, and 
whether it’s our own fault or not, very few of us seem meant to be 
happy in this world. I am married, as I told you. I can’t bring 
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myself to wish it undone, and yet I know it would have been better 
to remain as I was. I had rather hear. your adventures than talk of 
myself. Now sit down again in that easy-chair till aunt comes back 
with the tea, and tell me about the North Pole—wasn’t it very cold?” 

He could not help laughing. “Cold! yes, of course it was cold, 
else there wouldn’t be such a lot of ice. It’s very odd, since I came 
ashore everybody has asked me the same question. I feel sure my 
aunts will want to know if I wore flannel next my skin, and had my 
bed warmed every night! Cold and lime-juice, lime-juice and cold, 
that’s all a landsman can make of the expedition. Good things in 
their way, but a man may have a surfeit of both.” 

“We heard you had too much of one and too little of the other,” 
said Nelly, who sometimes read a morning paper, chiefly, I believe, 
to see if Mr. Roy was mentioned in the fashionable intelligence. 

“Ah! now you want me to tell tales out of school! Don’t 
believe what you see in the newspapers, Miss Burton—I beg your 
pardon, Mrs. John. There’s many a lubber sits in a warm room 
with a pen in his hand professing to teach me my duty two 
thousand miles off in a gale of wind on a lee-shore, and all the while 
it would puzzle him to take a Thames wherry from London to 
Southwark! When I see a statement in print, my first impression is 
not to believe a word of it.” 

Nelly stared—never having considered the great invention of 
civilisation from this point of view, but felt inclined to agree with the 
out-spoken seaman nevertheless. 

* T’'ll believe all you tell me,” she observed, “ only begin at once. 
Aunt will be here with the tea in five minutes, and I’ve heard nothing 
yet.” 

“ First, will you answer me a question?’ 

“ Of course, if I can.” 

“Ts there much going on just now in the way of—in the way of— 
well, gaiety, I suppose you call it, Mrs. John?—dances and parties, 
and that kind of thing?” 

“T am the last person to ask,” she answered, half surprised, half 
amused. “I can give you the Morning Post, if you like, and you can 
see for yourself. You may believe the fashionable column, though it 
és in print.” 

* All right,” he said. “Now I'll be as good as my word. I am 
ready to tell you everything you want to know.” 

While he spoke, Mrs. Phipps entered the room, followed by a 
miid with a wll-spre.! tray, and the account of the Arctic Fxpc 


(20 be continued.) 
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“THE CHARTER OF OUR POLICY” 
AND THE TERMS OF PEACE. 


I* his speech in the House of Lords, on the 26th of January last, 
Lord Beaconsfield said : ‘‘ The charter of our policy with regard to 
the politics of Eastern Europe is the despatch of May.” In that 
despatch Lord Derby laid down on behalf of her Majesty's Govern- 
ment four points which specially affected British interests, and therefore 
vitally touched the conditions of our neutrality. These were Egypt, 
the Suez Canal, the Straits of the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus, and 
Constantinople. Egypt and the Suez Canal must be kept outside the 
theatre of Russia’s operations ; no alteration must be made in the status 
quo of the Straits without the consent of England; and “her Majesty’s 
Government could not view with indifference” a change of masters at 
Constantinople. As to Egypt and the Suez Canal, an impartial neu- 
trality would surely have laid on the Sultan the same embargo which 
it laid on the Czar. As a matter of fact, however, the Sultan was 
allowed to embrace Egypt and the Suez Canal within the area of his 
operations against Russia, while the Emperor of Russia was prevented, 
by the conditions of neutrality laid down by Lord Derby, from 
defending himself in that quarter. Nevertheless, the Russian Govern- 
ment overlooked this unfairness, and frankly accepted Lord Derby’s 
somewhat one-sided conditions. In his reply to the despatch of 
May 6—“ the charter of our policy”—Prince Gortchakoff promised to 
exclude Egypt and the Suez Canal from the field of warfare, and to 
submit whatever arrangement Russia might propose in regard to the 
Straits to the final decision of the great Powers. As to Constanti- 
nople, while reserving the right to occupy it for military purposes if 
necessary, Prince Gortchakoff declared that it could not be allowed 
to fall into the hands of any of the great Powers, and that its future 
destiny, if the issue of the war should raise that question, must be 
decided by the common voice of Europe. 
Before the receipt of Prince Gortchakoff’s despatch, however, Mr. 
Cross delivered the oft-quoted speech in which he appeared to deny 
to Russia the right of “approaching” Constantinople, and still more 
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of occupying it, even temporarily. Russia had no official cognizance 
of the Home Secretary’s speech, and was in no sense bound by it. But 
the Emperor of Russia and his Government were evidently most 
anxious to have a complete and friendly understanding with England. 
They determined accordingly that the ambiguity which Mr. Cross’s 
language had cast over “the charter of our policy” should be cleared 
up without delay. Count Schouvaloff was in Russia at the time, and 
immediately on his return to London he made a clean breast of the 
Russian terms to Lord Derby. In the important Memorandum 
which contains what may be called “the charter of Russian policy,” 
the Emperor repeats his promise about Egypt, the Suez Canal, and 
the Straits. But— 

With regard to Constantinople, our assurances can only refer to taking posses- 
sion of the town, or occupying it permanently. It would be singular and without 
precedent, if, at the outset of war, one of the belligerents undertook beforehand 
not to pursue its military operations up to the walls of the capital. It is not im- 
possible that the obstinacy of the Turks, especially if they knew themselves to be 
guaranteed against such an eventuality, may prolong the war instead of bringing 
it to a speedy termination. When once the English ministry is fully assured that 
we shall under no circumstances remain at Constantinople, it will depend upon 


England and the other Powers to relieve us of the necessity of even approaching 
the town. It will be sufficient for them to use their influence with the Turks with 


a view to make peace possible before this extreme step is taken. . . . . England 
appears to fear lest the spreading or consequences of the war should lead us to 
threaten Bassorah and the Persian Gulf. It is not at all to our interest to trouble 
England in her Indian possessions, or, consequently, in her communications with 
them. 

There are those, I am sorry to know, who proclaim aloud that the 
solemn assurances of the Emperor of Russia and of his Government 
are not to be believed. But the necessary corollary of that opinion 
is, that we should break off all diplomatic intercourse with Russia. 
Indeed, according to these wiseacres, we ought never to have held 
such intercourse with her; for their impeachment of her honesty and 
veracity extends back into the twilight of Russian history. It is not 
necessary to answer absurdities; but, as a matter of fact, the Emperor 
gave hostages for his good faith on this occasion. He exposed his 
plans, and thereby gave Lord Beaconsfield an opportunity of defeating 
them, if he thought them incompatible with “the charter of our 
policy.” “What is necessary to England,” said the Emperor, “is the 
maintenance in principle of the Ottoman Empire, and the inviolability 
of Constantinople and the Straits.” It may indeed be questioned 
whether “ the maintenance of the Ottoman Empire,” either in principle 
or in fact, is “ necessary to England.” But the Czar may be excused 
for believing what English statesmen and{publicists were constantly 
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dinning into the ears of Europe. He accepted our Government’s 
definition of English policy, and he promised to respect it. 

Has that. promise been violated by the terms of peace agreed 
upon at San Stefano? “We may briefly compliment General 
Ignatieft’s skill,” says the Dazly Zelegraph of March 5, “ by saying. 
that, without affording England a technical casus belli, he has 
undermined every single British interest laid down in the “charter of 
our policy.” And then follows the usual rodomontade about “ the 
sacrifice of his master’s honour.” But the terms of peace agreed 
upon between Count Ignatieff and the Turkish Government are 
substantially the same as those communicated to the English Go- 
vernment in the early part of last June. They differ in no essential 
respect, and certainly not on any point which touches “ the charter of 
our policy.” Russia engaged “not to touch” Egypt or the Suez 
Canal: she has not touched them. She promised to reserve the question 
of the Straits for the decision of a European Congress: she has reserved 
it. She stipulated for the right to occupy, while she disclaimed the 
intention of holding, Constantinople: she has resisted the temptation 
to occupy Constantinople, though urged thereto by a victorious army, 
and provoked by the forcible entrance of the English fleet into the 
Sea of Marmora. 

But we are told that the terms of peace place Turkey at the 
mercy of Russia. Be it so. But that objection applies with equal 
force to the terms of Russia as revealed to our Government last 
June. In fact, not a single objection can be made against the terms 
of peace ratified at San Stefano, which are not equally applicable to 
the terms of peace communicated to our Government nine months 
ago; and for the simple reason that the Emperor of Russia, with 
singular moderation, has offered to Turkey, at the end of a campaign 
which has crushed her, the same terms, with scarcely an alteration, 
on which he offered to make peace with her before he crossed the 
Danube. And this, though he expressly reserved the right of raising 
his terms in the event of his army being obliged to cross the Balkans. 
On the other hand, Lord Beaconsfield’s Government, far from 
resenting the Russian terms as an infringement of “the charter of 
our policy,” expressed “satisfaction ” at their moderation so long ago 
as the beginning of last August.' If, then, Count Ignatieff has 
‘undermined every single British interest laid down in the ‘charter 
of our policy,’” he has done so not only with the full knowledge, but 
with the express “ satisfaction,” of the British Government. 

But let us look at these “undermined” interests, and see if we can 


' Parl. Paper, Turkey, 9 (1878), p. 3. 
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discover the damage they have received. They are four in number: 
and with respect to two of them (Egypt and the Suez Canal), Mr. 
Cross, in his famous speech, said truly, that if either were attacked by 
Russia, “it would not be a question of the interests of England, but 
of the whole world.” As Russia is not very likely to challenge the 
hostility of “the whole world,” we may safely consider that two at 
least of the British interests which make up “the charter of our 
policy ” have escaped the “ undermining” craft of the wily Ignatieff. 
There'remain Constantinople and the Straits. But the importance 
of Constantinople and the Straits to England depends on their being 
used as a base of operation against India. Destroy the nexus between 
these two ideas, and you destroy the special value of Constantinople 
as a factor in British policy. England will be less interested in its 
fate than almost any of the great Powers of Europe. 

Now, if Russia has no designs on India, her possession of Con- 
stantinople would not greatly concern us. Has she any such designs ? 
“Tt is not at all to our interest,” says the Memorandum of Russian 
policy communicated to our Government last June, “to trouble 
England in her Indian possessions.” Nor would it be at all to the 
interest of Russia, I believe, to possess herself of Constantinople. 
Let us examine the question, then, by the test of Russian interests. 

And, first, as to India. It is the settled belief of a large section 
of Englishmen that Russia is pursuing her conquests in Central Asia 
for the purpose of pushing her frontier to some convenient point from 
which she may be able to invade India. In considering the pos- 
sibility of such an enterprise, it is necessary to remember that the 
conditions of warfare have greatly changed since the oriental expedi- 
tion of Alexander the Great. An army now requires a very different 
train from that which would have sufficed for the days of spears 
and bows and arrows. The campaign which has just ended has 
lasted more than nine months, reckoning from the crossing of the 
Turkish frontier to the signature of the armistice at Adrianople ; 
and it has required the active service, from first to last, of at least 
400,000 soldiers. Yet Turkey lies close to the enemy’s frontier. No 
hostile population intervened, and no physical barriers of any moment 
had to be surmounted. We may safely assert, therefore, that a 
prudent commander would not undertake the conquest of India from 
any base of operation open to Russia with an army of less than 
500,000. Half that number would probably be required to keep 
open his line of communication. But let us suppose, for argument’s 
sake, that an army of 200,000 would give Russia a bare chance of 
success. That host, with all its necessary equipments, Russia would 
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have to transport through hundreds of miles of what is, to a large 
extent, a trackless waste. Through most of it there are no other 
roads than camel paths. An army of the size I have supposed would 
therefore require, according to the estimate of military experts, a 
transport service of about 400,000 camels, 300,000 horses, and 
1,500,000 camp followers. The territory to be traversed is poor, and 
singularly ill-suited to supply the wants of so huge a multitude. But 
let us suppose that by some miracle the difficulty could be overcome. 
Even under the most favourable circumstances the invading army would 
take many months to traverse the distance between its base and our 
frontier. And what should we be doing meanwhile? We should be 
doing two things. We should be making preparations to meet the 
attack on a scale commensurate with the occasion and with our vast 
resources, and our agents would be busy stirring up disaffection in 
the rear of the invaders and hampering their communications over an 
extent of roadless territory so vast as to be incapable of being effec- 
tively guarded. Considering the difficulties and dangers Russia had 
to encounter in invading so puny a Power as Khiva, it is easy to 
estimate the risks she would have to face in a march to India. 
Financially the enterprise would be most ruinous. According to 
Major Wood, a competent authority, every round shot now brought 
to Central Asia costs Russia #2 in transport alone. What would a 
park of artillery cost by the time it reached the frontiers of British 
India ? 

But let us postulate another miracle, and assume that the 
Russian Army escaped all the perils and difficulties which I have 
indicated, and which, in fact, would be inevitable. Let us suppose 
that it arrived 200,000 strong, and thoroughly equipped, at the base 
of the range of lofty mountains which guard our Indian Empire. I 
believe I am correct in saying that the only practicable route for any 
invading army that Russia could send against us in India would, 
according to the best military opinion, be through Afghanistan. 
This would limit such a force as I have supposed to the choice of 
one of two passes—the Kyber and the Bolan. A British army 
received, a generation ago, a memorable lesson as to the difficulty of 
traversing the Kyber Pass in the face of a comparatively insignificant 
foe. The passage of the Bolan Pass would be hardly less perilous 
when disputed by a determined adversary. The mouths of these 
passes are in our possession, besides a series of detached forts and 
military stations scattered along our frontier at the foot of the 
mountains. Here, supposing it to advance so far without molesta- 
tion, the Russian army would find us fresh and ready to give it a 
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warm reception; behind us boundless resources in men and money, 
plains seamed by railways, and an ocean owning our undisputed 
sway. Defeat to the Russian army under such circumstances would 
be absolute ruin. Its prestige gone, swarms of enemies would rise 
up behind and around it to cut off its retreat. And the blow of so 
great a disaster would reverberate far beyond the Indus; it would 
imperil not only the Asiatic position of Russia—it would shake her 
to her centre even in Europe.! 

Let us, however, make another concession for the sake of 
argument. Let us suppose that our arms received a check in our 
first encounter with Russia. This, no doubt, would be a serious 
mishap, as it might encourage disaffection on the part of some of our 
native population. But we should have made ample preparation for 
such a contingency, and, with the certainty of being able to rely on 
the loyalty of our most warlike tribes in the emergency, we should be 
able to dispute the advance of Russia step by step, while at the same 
time harassing her in the rear. 

But if, contrary to all reasonable calculations, Russia should 
succeed in breaking our power in India and driving us to our ships, 
even in that case she would be only at the threshold of her difficul- 
ties. Having got rid of us, she would have to begin afresh the 
conquest of India for herself. Her only chance against us would lie 
in the seduction of some of our Indian subjects from their allegiance, 
thus turning their arms against us. But it is safe to say that no 
appreciable section of the people of India would help Russia to break 
our yoke for the purpose of having her own imposed in its stead. If 
they assisted her to get rid of us at all, it would certainly be in order 
to get rid of foreign rule altogether. So that Russia, after driving us 
out of the country, would find herself surrounded by hostile popula- 
tions—both those who helped her against us and those who fought 
on our side—all eager to drive her after us. 

The defeat of the English rule in India, therefore, supposing it 
possible, would be only the beginning of Russia’s troubles. She 
would have to subdue India to her own rule and reorganize its civil 
service ; and no one who will take the trouble to think out the 
problem can doubt that long before its solution India would accom- 
plish the ruin of Russia. The task is one which, under such favour- 


1 It may be as well to state that the whole of this article was written before I 
saw Mr. Laing’s able article in the Fortnightly Review. In fact, I used the same 
line of argument against a Russian invasion of India in a volume entitled Zi 
Eastern Question : its Facts and Fallacies, which I published a year ago, 
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able conditions as Russia could not expect, has taken ourselves more 
than a century to fulfil. 

Thus we see that, when the theory of a Russian conquest of India 
is dragged out into the light and confronted with what the late 
Emperor Napoleon used to call “the irresistible logic of facts,” it is 
found to have no more substance in it than a nursery bogey. Lord 
Hardinge, who afterwards succeeded the Duke of Wellington as 
commander-in-chief, characterised the fear of a Russian invasion of 
India as “a political nightmare.” “Lord Hardinge is quite right,” 
said the Duke, when this was reported to him. “Rely upon it, you 
have nothing to fear from Russia in that direction.” 

So much as to the possibility of Russia conquering India if she 
wished it. But does she wish it? She isa country which is supposed, 
even by those who fear and dislike her most, to understand her own 
interests uncommonly well. Would it, then, be to the interest of 
Russia to acquire India, even if she could do so without firing a shot 
or sacrificing a man? My belief is that, on the mere ground of an 
enlightened self-interest, Russia would decline the perilous gift of 
India, if England were to make her the offer of it. I will go further, 
and hazard the opinion that there is nota single State in Europe 
which would accept India at our hands. Indeed, I doubt whether 
we should accept it ourselves at this moment if it were offered to us 
by a foreign Power. Being there, we must of course make the best 
of our position. We have contracted responsibilities towards the 
people of India which we are morally bound to discharge, even at the 
cost of some detriment to interests which are purely British. But it 
may be questioned whether our profit from India is not more than 
counterbalanced by the loss. India gives employment to some 
portion of our educated population, and a change of rulers might 
possibly affect a certain class of British merchandise injuriously for a 
season. On the other hand, the possession of India adds consider- 
ably to our annual expenditure, and cripples us seriously as a 
European Power. The protection afforded by the “ streak of silver 
sea” may be sneered at; but it is a very real protection. Not only 
does it make this country almost invulnerable to attack ; it affords 
at the same time a good security against any reasonable motive 
for attack. States whose frontiers touch each other have the 
materials for a quarrel ever ready to their hands. ‘Their relations are 
always liable to be disturbed by questions of boundary, or of race or 
religion. There is scarcely a State on the continent of Europe 
which would not gladly rectify its frontier at the expense of its 
neighbours. The frontier of England was made by nature, and 
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cannot be altered by man. Were Ireland separated from France by 
no stronger barrier than a narrow river or a mountain range, it might 
at this moment be a French province. India is our great weakness 
as a military power. It keeps our relations with Russia—most need- 
lessly, as I think, yet as a matter of fact—in a state of chronic 
friction ; and if we were engaged in war with Russia or with any 
other Power, half our strength would be neutralized by the necessity 
of keeping a large army in India to prevent a rising of our Mussul- 
man population. 

These are considerations which would certainly prevent any 
English Government from running even a moderate risk for the 
acquisition of India, though India is undoubtedly more profitable to 
us than it would be to any other Power. Yet a number of sane 
people among us are dominated by an insane fear that Russia would 
risk her existence to wrest India from our grasp. Of what use 
would India be to her? It would be more likely to impoverish than 
to enrich her exchequer, and in the event of war with this country 
India would be a source of much greater weakness to her than it is 
now to us, with our undisputed command of the sea. Nor does 
Russia need any outlet, as we do, for a redundant population. On 
the contrary, her population is far too sparse for the area over which 
she rules. In short, if the enemies of Russia could devise a scheme 
more certain than any other to lead her to ruin, it would be to tempt 
her to engage in the desperate hazard of a war of conquest in India. 
So that, in refusing to believe that Russia harbours any design of the 
sort, I am not crediting her with any transcendental unselfishness 
or any extraordinary freedom from political ambition. I am crediting 
her with nothing more than the possession of reasoning faculties, and 
a lively sense of her own interests. Even the most timid or most 
violent of Russophobists do not believe that Russia is a nation 
of lunatics; yet they speak and act as if this were their settled 
conviction. 

But it may be answered that Russia, without intending to acquire 
India for herself, would be likely to use her position in Central Asia 
or Armenia to intrigue against us in India. And this will certainly 
be the case if we succeed in convincing Russia that British interests 
are in eternal antagonism to Russian interests. In that case it will 
be the interest of Russia, as of any other Power in similar circum- 
stances, to do us all the mischief she can. But I have shown that 
there is no necessary antagonism between the interests of Russia and 
our interests as rulers of India. Where, then, does this conflict of 
interests lie? In Constantinople? Now, I do not wish to see the 
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Russians in possession of Constantinople (I do not mean a temporary 
occupation, which is a different matter), for the same reason that I 
should not wish to see the French, or for that matter the English, in 
possession of it; namely, because they have no business there. 
I wish to see Constantinople restored to those who are politically the 
residuary legatees of its present possessors. The Turks: have never 
established a righteous claim of ownership either to Constantinople 
or to any other territory under their withering rule. .The so-called 
right of conquest is simply the right of the sword ; and that is a 
right which is never legitimate unless sanctioned by justice. A 
people deprived of the elementary rights of justice and humanity, 
which is the condition of the Rayahs of Turkey in law and fact, owe 
no allegiance to the governing Power, and are justified in rising 
against it as often as a fair chance of success presents itself. Length 
of time cannot convert brigandage into a legitimate rule or consecrate 
slavery into lawful ownership. The rule of the Turk has ever been 
that of the brigand and the slave-owner, and it was one of the cardinal 
blunders of the Treaty of Paris to admit him into the society of 
civilized States. Constantinople, therefore, has never belonged to the 
Sultan as of right ; and if it cannot at present be made the capital of 
a Greek or Slav State, or Confederation of States, it might surely be 
made a Free City under the protection of Europe. 

But if I were a believer in the sordid gospel of British interests 
before all things, and at the same time feared a Russian invasion of 
India, I should consider it part of my mission as a British patriot to 
do what I could to entice Russia to Constantinople. For Russia at 
Constantinople would mean Russia in command of some of the 
fairest and most fertile regions of the globe—regions now lying 
desolate under the blight of Turkish misrule; but which would 
again blossom as the rose under the fostering influences of civilized 
government. An idea of the withering curse of Mussulman domina- 
tion may be gathered from one pregnant fact mentioned by Pro- 
fessor Paparrigopoulos, of Athens, in his “ History of the Hellenic 
Nation.”' In the beginning of the 13th century the annual revenue 
of the Byzantine Empire was 26 millions sterling, equivalent to about 
130 millions sterling at the present day. Yet at that time the chief 
part of Asia Minor, with its numerous flourishing cities, had been 
wrested from the Byzantine Empire by the Turks. Lower Italy, too, 
had been seized by the Normans, and the Crusades had entailed 
losses which seriously reduced the public revenue. Freedom from 
customs dues and other privileges had been gradually granted to 
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the Venetian, Genoese, and Pisan Colonies which had settled in 
Constantinople and other parts of the Empire; and this made 
another hole in the public revenue. In short, the Turkish Empire 
of our day possesses an extent of territory far more productive than 
that owned by the Byzantine Empire in the early part of the 13th 
century. Yet, whereas the public revenue ofthe former amounted to 
130 millions. sterling, that of the latter before the commencement 
of the present war was only about 18 millions. 

The process of decay might be illustrated in detail. Let a few 
examples suffice. And first as to agriculture. Turkey possesses all 
the conditions favourable to agricultural development in a degree 
unapproached_ by any other country in the world: climate, geo- 
graphical position, fertility of soil, easy channels of exportation. 
Possessing the climates, it yields the fruits and products, of all the 
zones. Astride on Europe and Asia, it commands the richest terri- 
tories of both continents, and is still sovereign over the fertile valley 
of the Nile. It abounds in lakes, is indented by numerous bays 
and gulfs, and is washed by six seas, all which offer it rare advantages 
for maritime commerce. The country is, besides, intersected by 
broad and deep rivers, ready to bear its produce to the sea: in 
Europe, the Danube, Save, Morava, Sereth, and Olto; in Asia, the 
Euphrates, Tigris, Kizil-Ismak, and the storied Jordan; in Africa, 
the fertilizing Nile. In no country of the world have the gifts of 
God been lavished in richer profusion. In none have they been so 
grossly and so systematically abused by the perverseness of man. 
The silence of desolation now broods over vast tracts of land which 
once waved with golden harvests, and over scores of flourishing 
cities which were the homes of busy industries and an advanced 
civilization. Regions which formerly supported the capitals of 
ancient kingdoms—Pergamos, Sardis, Cyzica, Prusium, Troy, Nico- 
media, and many more—have been reduced by Turkish rule to 
cheerless solitudes, broken at intervals by the tents of nomad 
Kurds or Turcomans. According to Ubicini, who wrote twenty years 
ago as an apologist of the Turkish Government, the annual produce 
of corn in Asia Minor was then estimated at 25,000,000 Turkish 
kilés, representing a value of about £3,000,000. And he thinks 
that this amount might easily be increased tenfold, “‘if the great 
productiveness of the soil were turned to account.”! “The same 
remark applies,” he adds, “to all other productions which serve for 
local consumption or for exportation.” 

The decay of every kind of manufacturing industry is not less 
conspicuous than that of agriculture. A few examples must suffice 

' Lettres sur la Turquie, vol. i. p. 367. 
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on this head also. In 1812 there were two thousand looms of muslin 
at work in Tirnova and Scutari. In 1841 the number had fallen to 
two hundred, and I question whether they now reach one hundred. 
Diarbekir and Broussa, which were once so famous for their velvets, 
satins, and silk stuffs, have been ruined by Turkish misrule, and do 
not now produce a tenth part of what they yielded even fifty years 
ago. Aleppo and Bagdad tell the same tale. 

Turkey also abounds in mineral wealth. It possesses copper 
mines which yield thirty per cent. of ore, while the best English 
mines, I believe, yield no more than ten per cent. And it has coal in 
abundance within easy access of its iron and mineral ore. In Asia 
Minor alone eighty-four mines were in full operation when the country 
passed into the hands of the Turks. I believe the number worked 
now is under a dozen, and these yield, under Turkish mismanage- 
ment, but a small part of their wealth. 

Am I not right, then, in saying that a policy which had for its 
supreme object to keep Russia away from India would welcome her 
to Constantinople? She has no motive to vex us in India, except in 
so far as it might enable her to checkmate us in Turkey. On the 
other hand, we have no motive, from an exclusively British-interest 
point of view, to checkmate Russia in Turkey, except for the pur- 
pose of preventing her from troubling us in India. But put Russia 
in possession of the fair lands which now lie fallow under the 
dominion of the Turk, and can anybody out of Bedlam imagine that 
she would turn her back on the buried treasures which lie so invitingly 
at her feet in order to waste her resources on the stake—fatal if lost, 
profitless if won—of conquering India? Prince Gortchakoff might 
well declare that so egregious an absurdity belongs to the “domain 
of political mythology.” ! 

But is there any evidence that Russia really covets Constanti- 
nople at all? Successive Emperors and Governments have dis- 
claimed any such desire. But let us put aside all such disclaimers, 
and let us again test the question by the touchstone of Russian 
interests. Would it be to the interest of Russia to be mistress of 
Constantinople? I believe, on the contrary, that it would be herruin. 
The possession of Constantinople would force her to annex a con- 
siderable portion of territory inhabited by populations whose grati- 
tude for deliverance from Turkish oppression would soon change 
into hatred of their new masters. But let us suppose, against all 
probability, that Russia succeeded in reconciling with each other and 
to her own rule the various races of her new territory. She would 
then have to face a new difficulty. The attraction of Constantinople 

: Parl. Paper, Turkey, No. 1 (1877), p. 736. 
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would be such that the political centre of gravity of the Empire 
would inevitably settle on the Bosphorus. The result would be a 
conflict of interests. Moscow would be jealous of Constantinople, 
and Constantinople would look down on Moscow. Byzantium and 
Muscovy would refuse to amalgamate, and the Russian Empire 
would go to pieces in the vain effort of mutual assimilation. All 
intelligent Russians know this, and, consequently, do not wish to 
possess Constantinople. What they do wish they have more than 
once frankly avowed. Three months after the Peace of Adrianople, 
the late Chancellor Nesselrode wrote as follows to the Grand Duke 
Constantine of that day, uncle of the present Emperor :— 


There was nothing to prevent our armies from marching on Constantinople 
and overthrowing the Turkish Empire. No Power would have opposed, no 
danger menaced us, if we had given the finishing stroke to the Ottoman monarchy 
in Europe. But, in the opinion of the Emperor, that monarchy, weakened and 
under the protection of Russia, is more advantageous to our interests, political 
and commercial, than any new combination which might force us either to extend 
our territories by conquest, or to substitute for the Ottoman Empire some States 
which would not be slow to compete with us in power, in civilization, in industry, 
and wealth. It is on this principle that his Imperial Majesty has always regulated 
his relations with the Divan. 


The letter from which this extract is taken, let it be remembered, 
was a private letter addressed to a member of the Imperial family. 
So that the writer had no motive for disguising his real sentiments. 

In the summer of 1853 Count Nesselrode made a similar dis- 
claimer on behalf of his Imperial Master ; and in the course of the 
same year the Emperor held his memorable conversations with Sir 
Hamilton Seymour on the condition of the Sick Man and the des- 
tiny of his inheritance. I quote the following extracts :— 


With regard to Constantinople, I am not under the same illusions as Catherine II. 
On the contrary, I regard the immense extent of Russia as her real danger. I should 
like to see Turkey strong enough to be able to make herself respected by the other 
Powers. But if she is doomed to perish, Russia and England should come to an 
agreement as to what should be put in her place. I propose to form the Danu- 
bian Principalities, with Servia and Bulgaria, into one independent State, placed 
under the protection of Russia ; and I declare that Russia has no ambition to 
extend her sovereignty over the territories of Turkey. 

England might take Egypt and Crete ; but I could not allow her to establish 
herself at Constantinople, and this I say frankly. On the other hand, I would 
undertake to promise, on my part, never to take Constantinople, if the arrange- 
ment which I propose should be concluded between Russia and England. If, 
indeed, Turkey were to go suddenly to pieces before the conclusion of that con- 
vention, and I should find it necessary to occupy Constantinople, I would not, of 
course, promise not to do so. 


On a subsequent occasion the Emperor said :— 


I would not permit any Power so strong 1s England to occupy the Bosphorus, 
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by which the Dnieper and the Don find their way into the Mediterranean. While 
the Black Sea is between the Don, the Dnieper, and the Bosphorus, the command 
of that Strait would destroy the commerce of Russia and close to her fleet the road 
to the Mediterranean. If an Emperor of Russia should one day chance to conquer 
Constantinople, or should find himself forced to occupy it permanently, and fortify 
it with a view to making it impregnable, from that day would date the decline of 
Russia. If I did not transfer my residence to the Bosphorus, my son, or at least 
my grandson, would. The change would certainly be made sooner or later ; for 
the Bosphorus is warmer, more agreeable, more beautiful than Petersburg or 
Moscow ; and if once the Czar were to take up his abode at Constantinople, 
Russia would cease to be Russia. No Russian would like that. There is not a 
Russian who would not like to see a Christian crusade for the delivery of the 
mosque of Saint Sophia ; I should like it as much as anyone. But nobody would 
like to see the Kremlin transported to the Seven Towers. 


These are the views of all thoughtful Russians ; but their chief 
recommendation is that they are the dictates of common sense and 
political prudence. The practical protectorate of an impotent Turkey 
ruling over a cluster of petty vassal Principalities will suit Russia 
much better than the actual possession of Constantinople with its 
contiguous territory. But whatever objections may be urged on 
other grounds, our Indian Empire runs no risk from either contin- 
gency. The more that Russia gravitates towards the South, the less 
likely is she to meddle with India. 

Thus we see that the policy of Russia, tried by the rule of selfish- 
ness, is in no way antagonistic to British interests. In truth, there 
are not two States in the world whose interests so imperatively 
demand mutual co-operation on the part of their respective Govern- 
ments, Let it go forth throughout the East that there is an entente 
cordiale between Russia and England, and neither country need fear 
any rebellion on the part of its Asiatic subjects. It is in our mutual 
hostility that the hopes of the disaffected lie. 

What, then, ought to be the policy of England at the coming 
Congress or Conference? I think I have in the preceding pages 
given some good reasons to show that there is no necessary 
antagonism between British and Russian interests. Russia has no 
more idea of conquering India than she has of capturing the man in 
the moon. Not being a nation of idiots, the Russians know that the 
one enterprise would be almost as feasible and quite as profitable as 
the other. But if the notion that Russia meditates the conquest of 
India is so utterly groundless and irrational, how shall we account 
for its dominating the minds of so many able men, some of them 
remarkable for political capacity and for experience in affairs? As 
well ask me to account for any of the myriad superstitions that have 
at various times awed and vexed mankind. Why did the laws of 
England condemn innocent women to be burnt as witches? Why 
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did the same laws visit with capital punishment a theft in a shop to 
the amount of five shillings? Why was Sir Samuel Romilly’s Bill for 
the abolition of that atrocious law rejected in the House of Lords by 
a majority of three to one—the majority including the most eminent 
members of the Episcopal Bench and all the law Lords, and being 
backed by the unanimous recommendation of all the judges in the 
land? Why did the Duke of Wellington and a large proportion of 
the ablest men in the kingdom believe that the Reform Bill of 1832 
involved the ruin of the State? Why did Mr. Disraeli declare in 
1866 that Mr. Gladstone’s very moderate Reform Bill would “ change 
England from a first-rate empire to a third-rate republic”?! Why 
did the same minister maintain, two years ago, that the title of 
Empress of India would be an eternal security to our Indian Empire 
against the ambitious designs of Russia? What did Lord Palmerston 
believe about the Suez Canal? Read his words :— 


It may safely be said that as a commercial undertaking it isa bubble scheme 
which has been taken up on political grounds and in antagonism to English 
interests and English policy . . . The political objects of the enterprise are 
hostility to England in every possible modification of the scheme. 


But why should the French nation plan this subtle scheme for 
the ruin of England? Lord Palmerston had his answer ready:— 

We have on the other side of the Channel [he wrote in 1862] a people who, 
say what they may, hate usasa nation from the bottom of their hearts, and would 
make any sacrifice to inflict a deep humiliation upon England.? 

When Lord Palmerston spoke and wrote thus he was the popular 
and trusted Prime Minister of England, and probably the majority of 
Englishmen shared his opinions. There is probably not a sane 
man in the kingdom now who does not consider those opinions more 
fit for the babble of the nursery than for the debates of a deliberative 
assembly. Yet we are separated from that delusion by a period of 
no more than sixteen years. I venture to predict that long before 
we span the same space of time lying before us the Russian 
hobgoblin will have been laid in the spacious tomb of obsolete 
superstitions, and the only wonder will be that sane men and 
sensible women ever allowed themselves to be disturbed by so 
unsubstantial a phantom. 

But if Russia has no designs on India, it is plain that our chief 
interest in the terms of peace lies in their bearing on the future of 
the liberated provinces. Two courses are thus open to us. We 
may enter the Congress inspired by jealousy of Russia, and determined 
to abate as much as possible the charter of rights which she offers to 


' Disraeli’s Speeches on Parliamentary Reform, p. 397. 
? Ashley’s Life of Paimerston, vol. ii. pp. 224, 326. 
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the victims of a long and cruel bondage; or we may co-operate 
with her and the other Powers in the work of reconstruction, and 
even'in advocating, if we see a chance, an extension of freedom. By 
the former policy we shall be gratuitously throwing away an opportunity 
—perhaps our last—of ingratiating ourselves with the future rulers of 
the lands which have virtually ceased to be the Turkish Empire. 
We shall at the same time be playing into the hands of Russia with 
a maladroit skill which will serve her much better than the cunning 
of Ignatieff or the skill of Gortchakoff. We shall compel the 
liberated races of Turkey to look to her as their only friend and 
protector, and we shall be giving Russia at the same time a plausible 
excuse for future intervention. By the latter policy we shall, in the 
first place, be making some atonement for past wrongs. England must 
bear the largest share of blame for the crime—for crime it is—of having 
turned for so long a time “the keys of hell”—to use Mr. Lowe’s 
forcible expression—upon “the prisoners of hope.” ‘The Rayahs of 
Turkey would long ago have broken their fetters and achieved their 
freedom, if the brutal—and not more brutal than purblind—selfish- 
ness of the Christian Powers, and of England in particular, had not 
conspired with the tyrant to keep his victims down. Let us then, 
even at the eleventh hour, grace at least with our benediction a 
deliverance which we did nothing to accomplish and much to thwart. 
Should there be a question of revising the bounds of the liberated terri- 
tory, let us make sure that if any retrenchment is made, not an inch 
of soil on which the sun of freedom has smiled shall be given back 
to bondage. If Bulgaria is to be a loser, let Greece, not Turkey, be 
the gainer. But surely the better policy would be—better in the 
interest not of humanity merely, but of the peace of Europe—that, 
if the Sultan is still to retain any sovereign power in Europe, his 
direct sway should not extend beyond Constantinople and _ its 
environs. When we are about it, why not give Greece at once the 
provinces to which she has a fair claim? To leave them under 
Turkish administration, while the Slav provinces are rejoicing in 
freedom, would be not less short-sighted than cruel. The Greek 
War of Independence, with its impotent conclusion, ought to be a 
sufficient warning against the folly of attempting to put artificial 
bounds to the natural development of a vigorous nationality. Even 
the most strenuous advocate of a “traditional policy” can hardly 
think that the Turkish Government is any longer a bulwark to our 
Indian Empire. Is it not wiser to discard a policy discredited by 
events, and to believe for the future that “Britannia needs no 
bulwarks” which require the support of a cruel and debasing 
tyranny ? MALCOLM MACCOLL. 
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as OU forget, Jack, 7 wrote zt,” said Sheridan, when John Palmer 

approached him with Joseph Surface airs of sanctimonious 
humility, his body bowed forward, his eyes upturned, his hands clasped, 
and began in soothing tones, “‘ My dear Mr. Sheridan, if you could 
but know what I feel at this moment Here /” and then he laid his hand 
upon his heart. Palmer had returned, professing penitence, to Drury 
Lane, after a vain attempt to establish an opposition theatre in 
Wellclose Square, Goodman’s Fields. He was wont to state con- 
cerning Sheridan’s witty interruption, “It cost him something, for 
I made him add three pounds per week to my salary.” He was 
designated “ Plausible Jack.” He protested, “‘I am not so irresis- 
tible as I am said to be; but one thing in the way of address I am 
able to do. Whenever I am arrested, I think I can always persuade 
the sheriff's officer to bail me.” It so happened that he was fre- 
quently arrested. To avoid the bailiffs, he lived for some time in his 
dressing-room at Drury Lane Theatre, and was conveyed thence at 
the close of the season, concealed in a cart full of scenery, &c. 

John Palmer was born in 1747, in the parish of St. Luke, Old 
Street. His father, a private in the Guards, who had served in 
Germany under the Marquis of Granby, had subsequently filled the 
offices of doorkeeper and bill-sticker to Drury Lane Theatre. It was 
proposed that Young Palmer should follow in his father’s steps and 
enter the army ; but the youth was stage-struck. He waited upon 
Garrick, and, in hopes of an engagement at Drury Lane, rehearsed 
before its manager the parts of George Barnwell and Mercutio. 
Garrick shook his head gravely: he did not think the young man at 
all qualified to shine in a theatre. Bowing to this decision, he turned 
his thoughts towards painting : he was for some time assistant or ap- 
prentice in a print-shop on Ludgate Hill. Still his thoughts and wishes 
tended towards the theatre. On the occasion of his father’s benefit 
he was allowed to appear at Drury Lane as Buck, in Foote’s farce 
of “The Englishman in Paris.” An introduction to Foote 
followed. Foote, who was engaging a company for the Haymarket, 
heard the aspirant rehearse, and decided that his tragedy was very 
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bad, but that his comedy might do. He was entrusted with the 
part of Harry Scamper, in Foote’s new farce of “The Orators.” The 
Haymarket season over, he again addressed himself to Garrick, but 
again in vain. In 1766, however, Palmer seems to have secured a 
regular engagement at Drury Lane, albeit at a very small salary. 
About this time he must have been a very unprepared actor. On one 
occasion it is related, when the part of Iago had been allotted him, 
it was found necessary to relieve him of the arduous task, and to 
entrust him instead with the inferior character of Montano. But he 
was presently enabled to secure the good opinion of Garrick by very 
rapidly learning the part of Harcourt in “The Country Girl,” upon 
the sudden illness of his namesake, Palmer, who should have sus- 
tained the character. This elder Palmer, often confounded with 
John Palmer, to whom he was wholly unrelated, was the Palmer of 
the Rosciad : 
‘** Emboxed, the ladies must have something smart : 
Palmer ! oh ! Palmer tops the jaunty part.” 

Upon his death in 1768 many of his characters were inherited by his 
young namesake. 

He was engaged by Garrick, for four years, at the modest salary 
of forty shillings per week for the first two seasons, and forty-five and 
fifty shillings per week for the last two. He was invited to the 
manager’s house at Hampton, to rehearse with him, and Garrick 
seemed, indeed, very well disposed towards him, offering an engage- 
ment to his wife, although she was wholly without experience as an 
actress. She was a Miss Berroughs, of Norwich, who had fallen in 
love with the young actor. It was said that he had married her 
believing her to be an heiress; her fortune, however, depended upon 
the favour of an aunt, who was so indignant at her niece’s imprudent 
union, that she renounced her, bequeathing all her property to a 
domestic servant. The marriage did not result happily. Mr. Palmer 
had the reputation of being a very bad husband. Mrs. Palmer was a 
most forgiving wife, and, from all accounts, had very much to forgive. 

It was in December, 1785, that Palmer laid the first stone of the 
Royalty Theatre, in Wells Street, Wellclose Square. Garrick had 
made his first appearance as an actor in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. It was supposed that the dwellers in Goodman’s Fields would 
lend valuable support to the undertaking, and that playgoers from 
Western London might be tempted occasionally to the new theatre 
in the east. Certainly the town at this time was but poorly supplied 
with playhouses. Covent Garden and Drury Lane were only open 
in the winter ; the Haymarket was open only in the summer. There 
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were no other London theatres presenting dramatic entertainments 
of any pretence. It seemed reasonable enough to erect a new theatre 
at three miles’ distance from the old ones. The Royalty was a com- 
modious structure, handsomely decorated, possessed of large gal- 
leries ; it aimed at being popular rather than fashionable. But the 
West-end managers, Messrs. Linley, Harris, and Colman, became 
alarmed concerning their patents, special privileges, and vested 
interests. The new enterprise threatened injury to their property. 
Palmer had engaged a strong company, and contemplated perform- 
ances of the first class. The theatre opened in June, 1787, with 
“ As you Like it” and “ Miss in her Teens.” Between the first and 
second acts of the comedy a youth of fourteen sang “ The Soldier 
Tired; ” he was then known as Master Abraham, he was afterwards 
famous as Mr. Braham, the greatest of English tenors. Above the 
proscenium appeared an inscription applicable rather to the position of 
Palmer than to “the purpose of playing ”— Vincit gui patitur—“ He 
conquers who endures ;” or, as Tom Dibdin facetiously translated it : 
“He conquers who has a patent.” It was announced, however, that 
the proceeds of the representation would be given to the London Hos- 
pital. The West-end managers had publicly notified that they held 
the Royalty to be an unlicensed theatre, infringing upon their rights 
and patents; moreover, they threatened proceedings against the players 
offending against the Licensing Act, and thereby becoming liable to 
committal as rogues and vagabonds. Palmer had obtained a magis- 
trate’s licence, but this only permitted inferior entertainments, such as 
dancing, tumbling, and juggling. Further, he was armed with the 
sanction of the Lord-Lieutenant of “the Royal Palace and Fortress 
of the Tower ;” this authority, however, was of no real worth. It 
was clear that he was at the mercy of his rivals. On the opening 
night he delivered a spirited address, written, it was alleged, by 
Arthur Murphy. He spoke of “the three gentlemen” who were the 
only enemies of the undertaking ; it would be for them to consider, 
he said, whether they were not at the same time opposing the wishes 
of the public. “For myself, I have embarked my all in this theatre, 
persuaded that, under the sanction I obtained, it was perfectly legal. 
In the event of it everything dear to my family is involved.” This, 
however, was only a manner of speaking. Mr. Palmer’s “all” was 
of inconsiderable amount; he was without means—indeed, had been 
always in embarrassed circumstances ; certain gentlemen of fortune 
had supplied the funds for erecting the Royalty Theatre. “I was de- 
termined,” he went on, “ to strain every nerve to merit your fayour, but 
when I consider the case of other performers who have been also 
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threatened with prosecutions, I own, whatever risk I run myself, I feel 
too much to risk for them We have not performed ‘ for hire, 
gain, or reward,’ and we hope that the three managers, with the magis- 
trates in their interest, will neither deem benevolence a misdemeanour 
nor send us, for an act of charity, to hard labour in the House of Cor- 
rection. . . . Tumblers and dancing dogs might appear unmolested 
before you, but the other performers and myself standing forward 
to exhibit a moral play is deemed a crime. The purpose, however, 
for which we have this night exerted ourselves may serve to show 
that a theatre near Wellclose Square may be as useful as in Covent 
Garden, Drury Lane, or the Haymarket.” 

Palmer was summoned before the magistrates, who designed to 
commit him to prison if he failed to produce his authority for opening 
the Royalty Theatre in defiance of the rights of the West-end 
managers. The actor met the justices in the upper room of a tavern. 
He assured them that his papers were at his lodgings but a street’s 
length off ; if he might himself go for them, he should be back in two 
minutes. Permission was given. Palmer, “with his usual bow of 
humility, and turning up the whites of his eyes,” prayed Heaven 
bless the justices for their kindness! He hurried out, closing the 
door after him—quietly locking it, indeed. It was some time before 
the magistrates discovered their undignified position. Palmer had 
made good his escape ; there was for the time an end of the pro- 
posal to lock him up, and it was necessary to obtain the aid ofa 
locksmith to release his judges. 

Palmer’s connection with the Royalty Theatre was soon brought to 
an end. The opposition of the monopolists was too severe; no 
further attempts were made to present dramatic entertainments of a 
high class in Wellclose Square. The new theatre was handed over to 
the mountebanks, devoted to such musical, scenic, pantomimic, and 
gymnastic exhibitions as were within the scope of a magistrate’s licence. 
The Royalty was ruled by many speculators one after the other, bringing 
profit to none : now it was under the management of Macready, the 
father of the eminent actor of that name ; now the performers of Astley’s 
Amphitheatre, burnt out of their own establishment in Lambeth, hired 
the East-end theatre for a season. But bankruptcy fell upon its lessees. 
It was sold by auction in 1820 ; it was afterwards leased by Messrs. 
Glossop and Dunn, of the Coburg Theatre ; finally it was completely 
destroyed by fire in April, 1826. 

Palmer’s debts, not incurred solely on account of the Royalty 
Theatre, although it was convenient to credit his difficulties generally to 
that luckless enterprise, now led to his being confined as a prisoner 
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within the Rules of the King’s Bench. But, ofcourse, his liberty was 
not seriously restricted. Certainly, in the time of day rules, “ stone walls 
did not a prison make, nor iron bars a cage.” He delivered the popular 
Lecture on Heads, written by George Alexander Stevens, at the Circus 
in St. George’s Fields, afterwards known as the Surrey Theatre, three 
nights weekly, at a salary of twelve guineas. Presently he was 
appearing as Henri du Bois, the hero of an attractive melodrama 
founded upon the destruction of the Bastille. The principal materials 
of the play were gathered, we learn, from the newspapers of the time ; 
“the dreadful sufferings of the wretched beings who had been incar- 
cerated in the dungeons of the Bastille, and the uncontrollable effer- 
vescence of popular heroism which led to the destruction of that horrid 
fortress and prison, were faithfully represented.” Great applause was 
bestowed upon Palmer’s “noble figure, animated action, and just 
delineation of the different passions.” The theatre was crowded beyond 
all precedent ; as a consequence, the wrath of the West-end managers 
was again kindled against Palmer. He was seized and committed to 
Surrey Gaol as a rogue and a vagabond. But he was soon released 
upon an assurance being given that the season at the Circus should be 
limited to the interval between Easter and Michaelmas. 

Peace prevailed for a little while only. The West-end managers, 
Sheridan, Harris, and Colman, on behalf of their privileges, kept jealous 
watch over the proceedings of the minor theatre. Upon the pro- 
duction at the Circus of a play entitled the “ Death of General Wolfe,” 
the part of the hero being sustained by Mr. Palmer, litigation recom- 
menced. Palmer was again, with other members of the Circus 
company, committed to the Surrey Bridewell, and detained in prison 
until a verdict of guilty was recorded against the accused at the 
Guildford Quarter Sessions in July, 1790. This determined for some 
years the attempts to present dramatic entertainments at the Circus in 
St. George’s Fields. The next campaign against the patentees was 
commenced by Elliston in 1809. 

Palmer’s misfortunes and escapades scarcely prevented his appear- 
ance, every season, as a member of the Drury Lane company. He 
was absent in the season 1789-1790, possibly because of his de- 
tention in the Surrey Bridewell ; otherwise, from 1766 to 1798, not a 
year passed but found him winning hearty applause at Drury Lane. 
Season after season he fulfilled summer engagements at the Haymarket 
Theatre and at Liverpool. His repertory was most extensive; in 
Geneste’s “History of the Stage” nearly three hundred characters are 
assigned to him, and these are said to be a selection only of his im- 
personations. He shone alike in tragedy, comedy, and farce. He 
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was handsome, with an expressive face, a commanding presence, and a 
powerful voice of musical quality. He possessed little education, but 
he was naturally intelligent; he was elegant and impressive, and 
“seemed to be led by instinct to the characters most fit for his talents.’ 
He performed the tyrants and villains of tragedy with excellent effect ; 
he was famous for his delivery of sarcasm and irony; he was the 
original Sneer in “ The Critic :” “ When shall we see such a Villeroy 
or such a Stukely again?” demanded Mrs. Siddons. But no doubt 
his best successes were obtained in comedy, in characters of liveliness 
and impudence, the bucks, bloods, and saucy footmen of the past. 
Some idea of his variety or his universality may be gathered from the 
list of his Shakespearian characters. He played, as might be the most 
convenient to his manager, Jacques or Touchstone, Master Slender 
or Falstaff, Hamlet or the Ghost, Banquo, Macbeth, or Macduff, Iago 
or Cassio, Buckingham or Henry VIII., Gratiano, Bassanio, or 
Shylock ; he appeared as Petruchio, as Prospero, as Mercutio, as Sir 
Toby Belch, as Faulconbridge, as Edgar or Edmund in “ King Lear.” 
In “ Love for Love” he now personated Valentine and now Ben ; in 
“The Critic” he was alternately Puff and Sneer. He played Abraham- 
ides in the burlesque of “ The Tailors,” and Abomeiique in the melo- 
drama of “ Blue Beard.” No part seems to have come amiss to him ; 
he was always able to gratify his audience. 

Charles Lamb speaks of Palmer as of “ stage-treading celebrity : ” 
an allusion to the importance of his histrionic manner. “In sock or 
buskin there was an air of swaggering gentility about Jack Palmer. 
He was a gentleman with a slight infusion of the footman. . . . When 
you saw Jack figuring in Captain Absolute, you thought you could 
trace his promotion to some lady of quality who fancied the handsome 
fellow in his topknot and had bought him a commission.” But the 
“ footman element” must have pertained only to a certain class of 
his impersonations; it could hardly have affected his Joseph Surface, 
for instance. The character must have been written for him ; he was 
its first representative ; it was, in truth, himself. “It is something,” 
writes Lamb, “ to have seen the ‘School for Scandal’ in its glory. 
It is impossible that it should be now aded, though it continues 
at long intervals to be announced in the bills. Its hero, when 
Palmer played it, at least, was Joseph Surface.” And Lamb 
dwells admiringly upon “the gay boldness,” the “graceful, solemn 
plausibility,” the “measured step, the insinuating voice ” of the 
actor. ‘“ John Palmer was twice an actor in this exquisite part. He 
was playing to you all the while he was playing upon Sir Peter and 
his lady. You had the first intimation of a sentiment before it was 
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on his lips. His altered voice was meant for you, and you were to 
suppose that his fictitious co-flutterers on the stage perceived nothing 
atall of it. . . . Jack had two voices, both plausible, hypocritical, 
and insinuating ; but his secondary or supplementary voice still more 
decisively histrionic than his common one. It was reserved for 
the spectator ; and the dramatis personz were supposed to know 
nothing at all about it. The 4es of Young Wilding and the sentiments 
of Joseph Surface were thus marked out in a sort of italics to the 
audience.” 

Palmer was, as John Taylor records, “ silent in company ; but he 
compensated by his expressive gestures for his taciturnity ;” he 
proved by his manner that he fully understood and enjoyed the wit 
and humour of others. Taylor noted the ingenuity with which he 
varied his dumb-show admiration of the facetious sallies of George 
Colman. “ He was a well-bred man, but he carried his courtesy to 
such an excess as to excite a suspicion of its sincerity.” Altogether 
his nickname of “ Plausible Jack” seems to have been well earned. In 
his case there must often have been doubt as to whether Joseph 
Surface was playing John Palmer, or John Palmer was playing Joseph 
Surface. He has been charged with many acts of humorous dupli- 
city, accomplished perhaps as much for their humour as for their 
duplicity. He deceived Sheridan upon one occasion, and escaped 
the performance ofan arduous character by pretending to be seriously 
il. Sheridan suspecting a trick, called upon the actor at his house in 
Lisle Street. Palmer had but a few minutes’ notice of his manager’s 
visit. He hurried to his bedroom, enveloped himself in a dressing- 
gown, drew ona large woollen nightcap, and tied a handkerchief 
round his jaw ; he groaned audibly, his face seemed strangely swollen ; 
he affected to be suffering agonies of toothache. Sheridan was com- 
pletely duped ; he expressed his sincere sympathy with his distressed 
actor, recommended the extraction of the tooth, &c. A favourite 
excuse with Palmer was the accouchement of his wife ; and there was 
this to be said for the excuse, that the lady had in truth presented 
him with eight children. “He would postpone an engagement by 
sighing forth, with his white handkerchief to his eyes, ‘My best of 
friends, this isthe most awful period of my life ; I cannot be with you ; 
my beloved wife, the partner of my sorrows and my joys, is just con- 
fined.’” He merely smiled with his usual bland benignity when 
congratulated by Michael Kelly upon the happiness of having a wife 
who at least every two months rendered him a contented father. 
But with all his faults, and they were many, he was a great favourite 
with the public, and was fondly regarded by his fellow-players. His 
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appearance upon the stage was invariably hailed with loud applause. 
“He appeared to have been made for the profession, and trod the 
stage as no other man could do.” Acting, both on and off the stage, 
came naturally to him ; otherwise he was a careless student enough 
of his art, and often failed to commit thoroughly to memory. the 
speeches he was required to deliver in the theatre. But there was dex- 
terity about his very errors. It is told of him that on the production 
of Hayley’s tragedy of “ Lord Russell,” in which he was to personate 
the hero, he had wholly neglected to study the text—he was most im- 
perfectly acquainted with the play ; but he knew well the tragedy of 
the Earl of Essex, and as it presented points of resemblance to 
Hayley’s work, he glibly recited passage after passage from the old 
play, adroitly fitting them into the new, so that the audience never 
discovered his ignorance and incapacity. 

Boaden’s account of Palmer is curious from its correspondence 
with Lamb’s description. Palmer assumed “ fine manners” with 
great ease ; but they were assumed ; “he seemed to me to have 
attained the station rather than to have been born to it. In his 
general deportment he had a sort of elaborate grace and stately 
superiority, which he affected on all occasions with an accompani- 
ment of the most plausible politeness. He was the same on and off 
the stage ; he was constantly acing the man of superior accom- 
plishments. This it was that rendered Palmer so exquisite in ‘ High 
Life below Stairs.’ He was rea//y my Lord Duke’s footman affecting 
the airs and manners of his superiors.” If he was not the first of 
tragedians, he was one of the most useful ; he played tyrants because 
of his grand deportment ; he played villains because of his insidious 
and plausible address. His Villeroy in “ The Fatal Marriage” “ had 
a delicate and hopeless ardour of affection that made it a decided 
impossibility for Isabella to resist him. He seemed a being ex- 
pressly favoured by fate to wind about that lovely victim the web of 
inextricable misery.” Further, Boaden says of him : “ he was the 
most general actor that ever lived; .. . he was fairly entitled to 
the greatest salary in the theatre, as he combined the most general 
utility with talent, often surprising, frequently excellent, and always 
respectable. His noble figure and graceful manners threw him into 
a variety of temptations difficult to be resisted, and sworn foes to 
professional diligence and severe study.” His habits were expensive, 
and he affected splendid hospitalities. He was, indeed, irreclaimably 
reckless and profligate; “ but he would throw up his eyes with 
astonishment that he had lost the word, or cast them down with 
penitent humility, wipe his lips with his eternal white handkerchief 
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to smother his errors, and bow himself out of the greatest absurdities 
that continued idleness could bring upon him.” 

Tom Dibdin, who had been apprenticed to an upholsterer in the 
city, has recorded his boyish enthusiasm on behalf of John Palmer. 
Dibdin had witnessed the laying of the first stone of the ill-fated 
Royalty Theatre, and lived to see “ the last vestige of its remaining 
rubbish” after the firein 1826. “ Fora sight of ‘ Plausible Jack’” he 
would have done anything—everything. ‘“ Deservedly a favourite 
with the public, to me he was the most enviable mortal I could 
figure to my perverted imagination.” He describes how warmly he 
entered into the contest befween Palmer and “ the tyrannical trium- 
virate ” ; how constantly he attended the performances at the Royalty. 
“To my once-favourite actors of the Theatre Royal I could now 
allow no spark of merit ; talent was only to be found at Palmer's, 
where ‘ Don Juan,’ ‘ The Deserter of Naples,’ and ‘ A Peep into 
the Tower,’ formed my whole study.” The author of the famous 
pantomime of “ Mother Goose ” thus obtained his theatrical education. 

Palmer’s grand presence and lofty airs contrasted somewhat with 
the humbleness of his origin. He was thought to be too forgetful, 
that his father had been a mere bill-sticker; at any rate, his profes- 
sional brethren often reminded him of the fact. He entered the 
green-room upon a Certain occasion wearing a valuable pair of 
diamond knee-buckles, the gift, it was alleged, of an admiring lady 
of quality. ‘“‘ Palmer, I perceive, deals in diamonds,” observed 
Parsons, the inimitable comedian of that day. “Yes,” said 
Bannister, “ but I can well recollect the time when he dealt only in 
paste.” Thereupon Parsons whispered to Palmer, “ Why don’t you 
stick him to the wall, Jack ?” 

It was said of him, that when he first, in 1782, played Stukely in 
“The Gamester ” to the Mrs. Beverley of Mrs. Siddons, he experienced 
a novel reception from his audience. His personation of the hypo- 
critical villain was so complete, and at the same time so revolting, 
that the force of the illusion moved the audience to hiss the actor as 
he left the stage. Upon his re-appearance he was greeted with un- 
bounded applause ; but presently the cunning of the scene again 
took possession of the spectators, and they hissed Mr. Palmer very 
heartily. He was much gratified by this tribute to the force and skill 
of his performance. 

In the “ Children of Thespis,” by the scurrilous Williams, calling 
himself Anthony Pasquin, a full-length portrait of Mr. Palmer is 
supplied. No man on the stage, it is said, holds so wide a dominion, 
He is “ the Muse’s great hackney,” 
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Come Tragedy, Comedy, Farce, or what will, 

He still gives a manifest proof of his skill... . 

He still claims applause, though, like Proteus, he changes, 
For equal to all through the drama he ranges, 


And bears with much ease its vast weight on his shoulders 
Till, like Atlas, his powers surprise all beholders. 

So graceful his step, so majestic his nod, 

He looks the descendant from Belvidere’s God. 


His tragedy is censured, however; especially his performance of 
Dionysius— 

He out-herods Herod—and tears his poor throat 

Till Harmony trembles at every note. 


Though twelvepenny gods may with this be delighted, 
Common Sense is alarmed and meek Reason affrighted. 


His Joseph Surface and Young Wilding are much praised, but there 
is some laughing at his love-making : 

Ere love’s gentle passion he’ll deign to disclose, 

His handkerchief ten times must visit his nose, &c. 
and he is reproached for being “ fond of porter !” 

While fulfilling an engagement at the Liverpool Theatre, Palmer 
died suddenly, on the 2nd August 1798. ‘The circumstance of his 
death has been often narrated. He had been for some time in a 
depressed condition of mind owing to the recent loss of his wife and 
of a favourite son, and had freely confessed his fear that these heavy 
afflictions would bring him to the grave. He had performed, how- 
ever, with his usual spirit on the night before his death, appearing in 
his admired character of Young Wilding in “The Liar.” On the 
morrow his dejection was extreme ; “all the efforts of his friends 
were scarcely capable of rousing him from the state of melancholy 
in which he seemed to have sunk.” He was bent, however, upon 
accomplishing his professional duties. The play was ‘‘ The Stranger ;” 
in the country he personated the hero of that work, contenting him- 
self in London with the inferior character of Baron Steinfort. In 
the two earlier scenes he exerted himself with good effect, but as the 
representation proceeded he displayed evidence of suffering. In the 
third act, when the Stranger is required to speak of his children, 
Palmer became unusually agitated. ‘ He endeavoured to proceed, 
but his feelings overcame him ; the hand of death had arrested his 
progress ; he fell upon his back, heaved a convulsive sigh, and 
expired immediately.” For some time the spectators believed that 
his fall was merely contrived to add to the effect of the scene ; 
but the hurried entrance of certain of the actors to remove the body 
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of their departed playfellow undeceived the house; the “utmost 
astonishment and terror became depicted upon every countenance.” 

It has been frequently stated that Palmer’s last utterance upon 
the stage was the observation made by the Stranger to Francis in the 
third act of the play—‘ There is another and a better world.” In a 
sketch of Palmer’s theatrical career, published very shortly after his 
death, currency was first given to this version of the circumstance, 
and it was even proposed that the extract from the play should be 
engraved upon the actor’s tombstone. Reynolds, the dramatist, 
states, however, upon the authority of an actor named Whitfield, who 
played Baron Steinfort upon the night in question, that Palmer fell 
suddenly before him on the stage while answering the inquiry as to 
the Stranger’s children in the fourth act, and that his last words 
were really : “I left them at a small town hard by.” But the narra- 
tive, in its earlier and perhaps more dramatic form, obtained the 
greater popularity, and has been very frequently repeated. The 
report that the actor’s last words had referred to another and a better 
world led to a great demand for the play ; fifteen hundred copies of 
“The Stranger ” were forthwith disposed of by the publisher. The 
story, as Reynolds declares, was instantly seized upon by the Metho- 
dists, and “ most adroitly confirmed and hawked about the town as a 
means of enforcing their anti-dramatic tenets,” and of demonstrating 
that severe judgment surely lay in wait for the players. 

Mr. Aikin, of Covent Garden Theatre, then manager of the 
Liverpool Theatre, endeavoured to inform the house of Palmer's 
death, but his feelings overcame him, and he was unable to articulate 
a single word. A brief speech from Incledon, the singer, made the 
audience acquainted with the sad occurrence. The theatre was 
closed for three nights. The remains of the actor were interred at 
Warton, a village near Liverpool ; the funeral was followed by a long 
string of coaches. A night was appointed by Mr. Aikin for the 
benefit of Palmer’s orphan family, when an appropriate address, 
written by Roscoe, was delivered by Mr. Holman. On the 8th August 
performances, consisting of “The Heir at Law” and “ The Children 
in the Wood,” were presented at the Opera House in the Haymarket, 
under Colman’s management, “for the benefit of the four youngest 
orphans of the late Mr. Palmer.” When Drury Lane re-opened for 
the season, on the 15th September, the representation was announced 
to be for the benefit of Palmer’s orphan family. John Kemble 
played the Stranger to the Mrs. Haller of Mrs. Siddons ; Bannister 
and Mrs. Jordan lending their assistance in the farce of “ The Citizen.” 
Barrymore, who succeeded to many of Palmer’s characters, though 
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considered to be but a poor substitute for him, appeared as Baron 
Steinfort. Boaden writes : “The common notion was that the last 
words uttered by poor Palmer were parts of a passage commencing 
with an apostrophe to the Deity, and.that the agony attending their 
delivery had destroyed the actor. The house was therefore in con- 
siderable alarm till the real Stranger had got over words that had 
proved so fatal, and some degree of surprise buzzed along the seats 
when Mr. Kemble, in the proper tone of resignation, uttered the 
calm address to Francis in the first scene of the third act : ‘Have 
you forgotten what the old man said this morning? “There is 
another and a better world!” Oh! ’twas true. Then let us hope 
with fervency, and yet endure with patience!’ Mr. Kemble dis- 
appointed apprehension or expectation, and safely survived this 
important performance of ‘ The Stranger.’” 

The circumstance of Palmer’s death inclined many to be credulous 
in regard to a story of the appearance of his ghost orfetch. The tale 
has been told by the Rev. J. Richardson, at one time connected with 
the Zimes newspaper, in his “ Recollections of the last Half-Century,” 
published in 1856. Palmer, it seems, retained apartments in a house 
in Spring Gardens, tenanted by Mrs. Vernon, widow of the comedian 
and singer of that name, and was accustomed to enter at all hours 
by means of a latch-key. It was the night of the 2nd of August, 
1798. It was known that Palmer was absent from town, fulfilling a 
provincial engagement ; but it was thought that he might return at 
almost any moment. The house was very fully tenanted, insomuch 
that a youth named Tucker slept in the hall or passage, his couch being 
“a bed by night, a chest of drawers by day.” His services were so 
laborious in the day that he was allowed to retire to rest at an early 
hour, long before the other inmates of the establishment sought sleep, 
Those who entered after nightfall had, therefore, as a rule to pass the 
slumbering Tucker on their way up to bed. 

It so happened that on the evening in question Tucker had retired 
to rest at an earlier hour than usual ; but the company in the drawing- 
room was numerous, and the sounds of merriment prevented him from 
falling asleep ; “he was in a sort of morbid drowsiness produced by 
weariness but continually interrupted by noise.” As he described the 
scene, he was sitting half upright in his bed, when he saw the figure of 
a man coming from the passage which led from the door of the house 
to the hall. The figure"paused on its way for a moment and looked 
Tucker full in the face. He felt no alarm whatever; there was 
nothing spectral or awful about the figure ; it, passed quietly on, and 
apparently mounted the stairs, Tucker recognising the form, features, 
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gait, dress, and general aspect of John Palmer. He supposed the 
actor to have returned from Liverpool and quietly entered the house 
by means of his latch-key. He marvelled nevertheless at the visitor's 
lack of politeness : he had failed to ask after Tucker’s health, or even 
to wish him good-night. 

In the morning, during some general conversation with Mrs. Vernon, 
he mentioned the return of Mr. Palmer, and expressed a hope that he 
had benefited by his trip to Liverpool. He was assured by the lady that 
Mr. Palmer had not returned, and most certainly had not joined the 
festivities in the drawing-room; the youth must have been dreaming, or 
drinking, or out of his senses, to imagine such athing. His delusion, 
as it was called, was the subject of much amusement, especially as he 
sturdily persisted in his assertion that he had really seen Mr. Palmer. 
On the following day news arrived from Liverpool of the sudden 
death of Palmer upon the stage at about the hourwhen Tucker avowed 
that he had seen the actor quietly let himself into the house in Spring 
Gardens. There was an end to laughter upon the subject, and many 
were inclined to think that there was much more in Tucker’s story 
than they had at first believed. 

“Stories of this sort,” writes Mr. Richardson, “like marvellous 


stories of all sorts, must stand or fall by the evidence with which 
they are supported. The story is here told as it was told to the writer 
by the principal party connected with it.” This must, of course, have 
been Tucker himself. 


DUTTON COOK. 
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SAVAGE PENAL LAWS. 


F, interpreting the present by the past, and taking as our standard 
of the past contemporary savage life, we endeavour to gain 
some insight into the origin of those legal customs and ideas which 
are so interwoven with our civilisation, the statements of travellers 
relating to the judicial institutions of savage tribes will gain con- 
siderably in interest and value. For their modes of redressing 
injuries, of assessing punishment, of discovering truth, reveal not a 
few striking points of resemblance and of contrast to the practices 
prevalent in civilised communities ; whilst they serve at the same 
time to illustrate the natural laws at work in the evolution of society. 
The different stages of progress from the lowest social state, 
where the redress of wrongs is left to individual force or cunning, to 
the state where the wrongs of individuals are regarded and punished 
as wrongs to the community at large, may be all observed in the 
customs of modern or recent savage tribes. Yet instances where the 
redress of wrongs is purely a matter of personal retaliation are not 
really numerous, occurring chiefly where the rulership of a tribe is 
ill-defined and is an exercise of influence rather than authority, as 
among the Esquimaux, the Kamschadals, and some Californian and 
other American tribes. In such states of society, some political 
sovereignty is vested in the heads of the different families, though 
they have but little power either to make commands or to inflict 
punishments. But generally this deficiency in the legal protection of 
life and property is made up for by a principle which lies at the root 
of savage law—the principle, that is, of collective responsibility, of 
including in the guilt of an individual all his blood-relations jointly 
or singly. 

This consideration of crimes as family rather than as personal 
matters, (the duty of satisfying the family of anyone injured devolving 
upon the family of the wrong-doer,) must have tended in the earliest 
times to withdraw attention from the merely personal aspect of injuries 
and to direct it to their more social relations. The common test of 
likelihood is no bad guide in ethnology; and the difficulty of con- 
ceiving any society of men, even the most savage, living together 
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absolutely unaffected by, or uninterested in, wrongs done by one of 
their members to another, is only equalled by the difficulty of finding 
credible records of any such society. Even in Kamschatka, where the 
head of an ostrog had only the power to punish verbally, a man caught 
stealing was held so infamous, that no one would befriend him, and 
he had to live thenceforth alone without help from anybody ; whilst, 
if the habit seemed inveterate, the thief was bound to a tree, and his 
arms bound by a piece of birch-bark to a pole stretched crosswise ; 
the bark was then ignited, and the man’s hands, thereby branded, 
marked his character in future to all interested in knowing it.! 
Even in so rude a tribe as the Brazilian Topanazes, a murderer of 
a fellow-tribesman would be conducted by his relations to those of 
the deceased, to be by them forthwith strangled and buried, in 
satisfaction of their rights; the two families eating together for 
several days after the event, as though for reconciliation.? And 
several other tribes, destitute of any chiefs possessing the power or 
right to judge or punish, have fixed customs regulating such offences 
as theft or murder. Thus the Nootka Indians avenge or com- 
pound for punishable acts, though their chiefs have little or no 
voice in the matter. Where, as among the Haidahs of Columbia, 
crime likewise has no legal punishment, murder being simply an 
affair to be settled with the robbed family, we may detect the begin- 
nings of later legal practices in the occasional agreement among the 
leading men to put to death disagreeable members of the tribe, such 
as medicine-men, and other great offenders.* So that wherever, 
from causes of war or otherwise, tribal chieftaincy has become at all 
fixed and powerful, we may expect to find the chief or chiefs called 
upon to settle disputes between individuals or families ; and thus 
gradually a way would be found for the addition of judicial functions 
to the other duties of government. 

From this natural tendency of submitting disputed claims or the 
measure of redress to the decision of a single chieftain or of several, 
the personal right of retaliation would soon become a tribal one ; and, 
ignorant of the science of jurisprudence, most savage tribes seem early 
to have learnt to treat torts or offences against an individual as crimes 
or offences against the community, taking as their standard of punish- 
ment the measure of the wrong to the individual. The transfer of 
sovereignty from smaller units to the tribe is clearly marked in instances 
where the chiefs of a tribe try crimes and decide guilt, but leave the 
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punishment to the discretion of the injured persons or family ; of 
which let the following illustrations suffice. 

According to Catlin, every Indian tribe he visited had a council 
house in the middle of their village, where the chiefs would assemble, 
as well for the investigation of crimes as for public business, giving 
decisions after trial concerning capital offences, but leaving the 
punishment to the nearest of kin, to be inflicted by him under the 
penalty of social disgrace, but free from any control by them as to 
time, place, or manner.' Similarly, on the Gold Coast, suits were in 
the hands of the caboceros or chiefs, and the original conception of 
murder appears clearly in the practice for the murderer to get gene- 
rally some abatement from the relations of the deceased of the pecu- 
niary penalty affixed by law to his crime ; they being the only 
persons the criminal had to agree with, and free to take from him 
. as little as they pleased, the king having no pretence to any share of 
the fine except what he might get for his trouble in exacting it.2_ In 
the Central African kingdom of Bornou, a convicted murderer was 
handed over to the discretional revenge of the murdered man’s family.* 
In Samoa, again, the chief of a village and the heads of families formed 
the judicial as well as legislative body. They might condemn a culprit 
to sit for hours naked in the sun, to be hung by his head, to take five 
bites from a pungent root, or to play at ball with a prickly sea- 
urchin, according to the nature of his offence. But one punishment 
was especially remarkable, as showing how the right of punishment 
originally belonging to the family may survive in form long after it 
has in reality passed to a wider political union. This was the 
punishment of being bound hand and foot and suspended from a 
prickly pole run through between the hands and feet, and carried to 
the family of the village against which the prisoner had transgressed, 
and there deposited before them, as it were, at their mercy.‘ 

If then the original standard of punishment was just that amount 
of severity which would suffice to prevent individuals seeking satis- 
faction by their private efforts and avenging their own wrongs, it i 
intelligible that penal customs should be cruel in proportion to their 
primitiveness. It is distinctly stated that in Samoa fines in food 
and property gradually superseded more severe penalties. Yet, in 
the face of the very varying penalties found in most different con- 
ditions of culture, it is a subject on which it is difficult to lay 
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down any rule. Sometimes murder alone is a capital crime, some- 
times theft, witchcraft, and adultery as well; sometimes all or some 
of them are commutable by fine. Nor does it seem that, wherever 
an offence is punishable by fine, the penalty has been mitigated from 
one originally more severe. In some cases the chief judges may 
have found their interest in assessing a more humane, and to them- 
selves more profitable, forfeit than that of life or limb ; but savages, 
living in the most primitive conditions, seem to have been led by 
their natural reason alone to observe fitting proportions between 
crime and retribution. For their punishments, in default generally 
of imprisonment or banishment, are not as a rule gratuitously cruel ; 
and slavery, so common a punishment in Africa, far from being 
essentially cruel, is rather a sign of an amelioration of manners, of 
willingness to take the useful satisfaction of a man’s labour in lieu 
of the useless one of his life. It would, indeed, seem that severity of 
the penal code is rather a concomitant of growth in civilisation, of 
stronger and deeper moral feelings, of a sense of the failure of milder 
means, than of a really primitive savagery. On the whole continent 
of America no savage tribe ever approached the Aztecs in cruelty 
of punishment, nor is it with people like the Mandans that we 
should ever find a death penalty assigned alike for the lightest as 
for the gravest crimes, for slander no less than for adultery, for in- 
toxication no less than for homicide.' 

It would be erroneous to suppose, because the laws of savages 
are unwritten and depend on usage alone for their preservation, that 
therefore they are entirely uncertain and arbitrary. On few points 
are the statements of travellers less vague than on the details of native 
penal customs ; a fact which is only compatible with their being 
both well known and regularly enforced. What the Abbé Froyart 
says of the natives of Loango, may be said of all but the lowest tribes: 
“There is no one ignorant of the cases which incur the pain of death, 
and of those for which the offender becomes the slave of the person 
offended.’ The laws of the Caffre tribes are said to be a collection 
of precedents, of decisions of bygone chiefs and councils, appealing 
solely to what was customary in the past, never to the abstract 
merits of the case. There appears, it is said, to be no uncertainty 
whatever in their administration, the criminality of different acts 
being measured exactly by the number of head of cattle payable in 
atonement. So the customs reported from Ashantee manifest a 
sense of the value of fixed penalties. An Ashantee is at liberty to 
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kill his slave, but is punished if he kills his wife or child; only a 
chief can sell his wife or put her to death for infidelity; whilst a 
great man who kills his equal in rank is generally suffered to die by 
his own hands. If a man brings a frivolous accusation against 
another, he must give an entertainment to the family and friends of 
the accused ; if he breaks an Aggry bead in a scuffle, he must pay 
seven slaves to the owner. A wife who betrays a secret forfeits her 
upper lip, an ear if she listens to a private conversation of her 
husband.' And savage as is the kingdom of Dahomey, arbitrary 
power is so far limited, that no sentence of death or slavery, adjudged 
by an assembly of chiefs, can be carried out without confirmation 
from the throne ; and such a sentence “must be executed in the 
capital, and notice given of it by the public crier in the market.” 
It is no paradox to say, that human life, even in Dahomey, enjoys 
more efficient legal protection at this day than existed in England 
long after the signature of our Magna Charta. 

The forms of legal procedure manifest often no less regularity than 
the laws themselves. In Congo the plaintiff opens his case on his 
knees to the judge, who sits under a tree or in a great straw hut built 
on purpose, holding a staff of authority in his hand. When he has 
heard the plaintiff’s evidence he hears the defendant, then calls the 
witnesses, and decides accordingly. The successful suitor pays a 
sum to:the judge’s box, and stretches himself at full length on the 
ground to testify his gratitude. In Loango, the king, acting as 
judge, has several assessors to consult in difficult cases, and the suit 
begins by both parties making a present to the king, who then 
proceeds to hear in turn plaintiff, defendant, and witnesses. In default 
of witnesses the affair is deferred, spies being sent to gather ampler 
information and ground for judgment from the talk of the people. 
In the public trials of Ashantee “the accused is always heard fully, 
and is obliged either to commit or exculpate himself on every point.” 
On the Gold Coast a plaintiff would sometimes defer his suit for 
thirty years, letting it devolve on his heirs, if the judges, the 
caboceros, from interested motives, delayed to grant him a trial, and 
thus obliged him to wait, in hopes of finding less impartial or else 
more amenable judges in the future.* 

Several rules of savage jurisprudence betray curiously different 
notions of equity from those of more civilised lands. The Abbé 
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Froyart was shocked that, on the complaint of the missionaries to 
the King of Loango of nocturnal disturbances round their dwellings, 
the king should have issued an ordinance making the disturbance of 
the missionaries’ repose a capital crime. The reason the natives 
gave him for thus putting slight offences on an equality with grave 
ones was, that in proportion to the ease of abstinence from anything 
forbidden, or of the performance of anything commanded, was the 
inexcusableness of disobedience and the deserved severity of punish- 
ment. Again, impartiality with regard to rank or wealth, which is 
now regarded in England as a self-evident principle of justice, as a 
primary instinct of equity, is by no means so regarded by savages ; 
for not only is murder often atoned for according to the rank of the 
murderer, as on the Gold Coast or in old Anglo-Saxon law, on the 
basis, apparently, of the value to the individual of his loss in death, 
but such difference of rank sometimes enters into the estimate of the 
due punishment for robbery. Thus the Guinea Coast negroes 
thought it reasonable to punish rich persons guilty of robbery more 
severely than the poor, because, they said, the rich were not urged to 
it by necessity, and could better spare the money-fines laid on them. 
Cafire law distinguishes broadly and clearly between injuries to a 
man’s person and injuries to his property, accounting the former as 
offences against the chief to whom he belongs, and making such 
chief sole recipient of all fines, allowing only personal redress where 
a man’s property has been damaged. Thus Caffre law divides itself 
into lines bearing some analogy to those of our criminal and civil 
law: such offences as treason, murder, assault, and witchcraft enter- 
ing into the criminal code, and constituting injuries to the actual 
sufferer’s chief; whilst adultery, slander, and other forms of theft, 
enter as it were into the civil law, as injuries for which there are direct 
personal remedies.! 

The almost universal test among savages of guilt or innocence, 
where there is a want or conflict of evidence, is the ordeal. At first 
sight it would appear that such a practice presupposes a belief in a 
personal supernatural deity—that it is, in fact, as it was in the middle 
ages, a judgment of God, an appeal to His decision. If so, a theistic 
belief would be of wide extent, for the ordeal is common to very low 
strata of culture; but, in consideration of the savage belief in the 
personality and consciousness of natural objects or in spirits ani- 
mating them, it would seem best to regard the ordeal simply as a 
direct appeal to the decision of such objects or spirits themselves, 
or through such objects to the decision of dead ancestors, a means 
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for the discovery of truth that would naturally suggest itself to the 
shamanic class. For it is at the peril of his life that a shaman, or 
priest, asserts a title to superior power and wisdom; and as his skill 
is tested in every need or peril that occurs, he is naturally as often 
called upon to detect hidden guilt as to bring rain from the clouds 
or drive sickness from the body. Driven, therefore, to his inventive 
resources by the demands made upon him, he thinks out a test 
which he may really consider just, or which, by proving fatal to the 
suspected, may place his ingenuity and the verdict beyond the reach 
of challenge. Such ordeals not only often elicit true confessions of 
guilt by the very terror they inspire, so that, according to Merolla, it 
sufficed for the Congo wizards to issue proclamations for a restitu- 
tion of stolen property under the threat of otherwise resorting to 
their arts of detection, but they are valuable in themselves to the 
shamanic class from being easily adapted to the destruction of an 
enemy, and offering a ready channel for the influx of wealth. A 
comparison of some of these tests, which decide guilt not by an 
appeal to the fear of falsehood, as an oath does, but by what is 
really an appeal to the verdict of chance, will display so strong a 
family resemblance, together with so many local peculiarities, as to 
make the origin suggested appear not improbable. 

Bosman mentions the following ordeals as customary on the 
Gold Coast in offences of a trivial character : 

1. Stroking a red-hot copper arm-ring over the tongue of the 

suspected. 

2. Squirting a vegetable juice into his eye. 

3. Drawing a greased fowl’s feather through his tongue. 

4. Making him draw cocks’-quills from a clod of earth. 

Innocence was staked on the innocuousness of the two former 
proceedings, on the facility of the execution of the two latter. For 
great crimes the water ordeal was employed, a certain river being 
endowed with the quality of wafting innocent persons across it, how 
bad swimmers soever, and of only drowning the guilty.' 

Livingstone mentions the anxiety of negro women, suspected by 
their husbands of having bewitched them, to drink a poisonous infusion 
prepared for them by the shaman, and to submit their lives to the 
effect of this drink on their bodies: a judicial method strikingly 
similar to the test of bitter waters ordained in the Book of Numbers 
to decide the guilt of Jewish wives whom their husbands had reason 
to suspect of infidelity. The Barotse tribe, who judge of the guilt 
of an accused person by the effect of medicine poured down the 
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throat of a dog or cock, manifest more humanity in their system 
of ordeal.! 

But perhaps the best collection of African ordeals is that given in 
the voyage of the Capuchin Merolla to Congo in 1682. In case of 
treason a shaman would present a compound of vegetable juices, 
serpents’ flesh, and such things to the delinquent, who would die 
if he were guilty, but not otherwise ; it being of course open to the 
administrator to omit at will the poisonous ingredients. Innocence 
was further proved by suffering no bad effects from a red-hot iron 
passed over the leg, from chewing the root of the banana, from 
eating the poisoned fruit of a certain palm, from drinking water in 
which a torch of bitumen or a red-hot iron had been quenched, or 
from drawing a stone out of boiling water. The crime of theft was 
proved by the ignition or the non-ignition of a long thread held at 
either end by the shaman and the accused on the application of a 
red-hot iron to the middle. 

So great in general is the dread of such ordeals, that they often 
actually serve as the most potent instruments for the discovery of 
crimes. In the kingdom of Loango was kept a fetich in a large 
basket, before which all cases of theft and murder were tried ; and 
when any great man died, a whole town would be compelled to 
offer themselves for trial for his murder by kissing and embracing 
the image, in the fear of falling down dead if they fancied them- 
selves guilty. In the space of one year Andrew Battel witnessed 
the death of many natives in this way. 

In the Tongan Islands the king would call the people together, 
and, after washing his hands in a wooden bowl, command everyone to 
touch it. From a firm belief that touching the bowl, in case of 
guilt, would cause instantaneous death, refusal to touch it amounted 
to conviction.” 

Among the Fijians, distinguished in so many points from other 
savages by originality of conception, the ordeal of the scarf was the 
one of greatest dread, extorting confession, it is said, as effectually as 
a threat of the rack might have done. The chief or judge, having 
called for a scarf, would proceed, if the culprit did not confess at the 
sight of it, to wave it above his head, till he had caught the man’s 
soul, bereft of which the culprit would be sure ultimately to pine 
away and die.® 

Among the ordeals of the Sandwich islanders, was one called the 
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“ shaking-water.” The accused persons, sitting round a calabash full 
of water, were required in turns to hold their hands above it, that 
the priest, by watching the water, might detect, when it trembled, the 
presence of guilt. On the Society Islands the ordeal only differed 
slightly, the priest reading in the water the reflected image of the 
thief, after prayer to the gods to cause his spirit to be present. “The 
mere report that such a measure had been resorted to often led to 
timely restitutions.' 

In Sardinia there is, or was, a well, the waters of which were 
supposed to blind a person suspected of robbery or lying, if he were 
guilty, otherwise to strengthen and improve his sight.” 

The above instances, remarkable for their practical efficiency 
no less than for their puerile ingenuity, will suffice to show the nature 
of savage judicial ordeals, and the extreme variety displayed in their 
invention. The identity of many ordeals among different people, such 
as that by fire or water, is probably due to the readiness with which 
such tests would suggest themselves to the imagination. He who, 
holding fire in his hand, said the Indian law, is not burnt, or who, 
diving under water, is not soon forced up by it, must be held veracious 
in his testimony upon oath ; and the same was the idea in China and 
Africa as well as inEurope. That these ordeals, like others, originated 
from the class of shamans, and were traditionally preserved by them 
as one of the sources of their power, derives probability from their 
close analogy to the judicial ordeals invented and administered by the 
priests of early Europe. The trial by the hallowed morsel, which 
decided guilt by the effects of swallowing a piece of hallowed bread 
or cheese; the trial by the cross, when both accuser and accused 
were placed under a cross with their arms extended and the wrong 
adjudged to him who first let his hands fall ; or the trial by the two 
dice, when innocence was proved if the first dice taken at hazard 
bore the sign of the cross—though they may have been metamor- 
phosed heathen ordeals, seem rather to have been of pure Christian 
invention ; nor are they distinguished in any point above correspond- 
ing practices on the coast of Guinea, except in this, that they were 
called the judgments of God, and implied some belief in a personal 
spirit, who could and would control the verdict of chance to prove 
guilt or innocence.* 

1 Ellis, Polynesian Researches, i. 378, iv. 423. 
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As in Europe after the fifteenth century the oath of canonical 
purgation gradually displaced the older system of ordeals, so it would 
seem that in savage life too the judicial oath succeeds in order of 
time the judicial ordeal. An oath implies a prayer, an invocation of 
punishment in case of perjury; and a man’s conscience is evidently 
more directly appealed to where his guilt is tested to some extent by 
. his own confession, than where it is decided by something quite 
external to himself. 

The witness in a modern English law-court, invoking upon 
himself divine wrath if he swear falsely by the book he kisses, pre- 
serves with curious exactitude the judicial oath of savage times and 
lands. Our English judicial oath has withstood all attacks upon it, 
for the insuperable practical reason that the majority of men are 
more afraid of swearing falsely than of speaking falsely ; and that the 
fewer scruples a man feels about lying, the more he is likely to feel 
about perjury. The notion that one is morally worse than the other 
is probably due to the imaginary terrors which, associated time out 
of mind with perjury, have given it a legal existence apart, and made 
it, so to speak, a kind of lying-extraordinary. 

In Samoa, each of the persons suspected of a theft was obliged 
before the chiefs to touch a sacred cocoa-nut drinking cup and to 
invoke destruction upon himself if he were the thief. The formula 
ran: “With my hand on this cup, may the god look upon me and send 
swift destruction if I took the thing which has been stolen.” “ Before 
this ordeal the truth was rarely concealed,” it being firmly believed 
that death would ensue were the cup touched and a lietold. Or 
the suspected would first place a handful of grass on the stone or 
other representative of the village god, and laying his hands on it, 
say : “In the presence of our chiefs now assembled, I lay my hand 
on the stone ; if I stole the thing, may I speedily die,” the grass being 
a symbolical curse of the destruction he invoked on all his family, of 
the grass that might grow over their dwellings. The older ordeal of 
fixing the guilt upon a person to whom the face of a spun cocoa-nut 
pointed when it rested, shows how ordeals may continue in use after 
the attainment of judicial oaths and contemporaneously with them.' 

To understand the binding force of oaths among savages, it is 
necessary to observe how closely connected they are with savage 
ideas of fetichism, and their belief in witchcraft as a really active 
natural force. The hair or food of a man, which a savage burns to 
rid himself of an enemy, is no mere symbol of that enemy so much 
as in some sense that enemy himself. The physical act of touching 
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the thing invoked has reference to feelings of causal connection 
between things, as in Samoa, where a man, to attest his veracity, 
would touch his eyes, to indicate a wish that blindness might strike 
him if he lied, or would dig a hole in the ground, to indicate a wish 
that he might be buried in the event of falsehood. In Kamschatka, 
if a thief remained undetected, the elders would summon all the 
ostrog together, young and old, and, forming a circle round the fire, 
cause certain incantations to be employed. After the incantations (su 
Ende der Schamannerey) the sinews of the back and feet of a wild 
sheep were thrown into the fire with magical words, and the wish 
expressed that the hands and feet of the culprit might grow crooked; 
there being apparently a connection assumed between the action of 
the fire on the animal’s sinews and on the limbs of the man. And in 
Sweden there are still cunning men who can deprive a real thief of 
his eye, by cutting a human figure on the bark of a tree and driving 
nails and arrows into the representative feature. But perhaps the 
best illustration of this feeling is the practice of the Ostiaks, offering 
their wives, if they suspect them of infidelity, a handful of bear’s hairs, 
believing that, if they touch them and are guilty, they will be bitten 
by a bear within the space of three days. Now, it would seem that 
oaths appeal to the same idea of vicarious or representative influence, 
a real but invisible connection being imagined between the actual 
thing touched and the calamity invoked in touching it. Instances 
from the oaths of other tribes will manifest the operation of the same 
feelings as that which makes grass a symbol of utter ruin in Samoa, 
or some bear’s hairs of a bear’s bite among the Ostiaks. 

Among the Nomad races of the North, three kinds ot oaths 
are said to be usual, the first and least solemn one being 
for the accused to face the sun with a knife, pretending to 
fight against it, and to cry aloud: “If I am guilty, may the 
sun cause sickness to rage in my body like this knife!” The 
second form of oath is to cry aloud from the tops of certain 
mountains, invoking death, loss of children and cattle, or bad 
luck in hunting, in case of guilt being real. But the most solemn 
oath of all is to exclaim, in drinking some of the blood of a dog, 
killed expressly by the elders and burnt or thrown away: “If I 
die, may I perish, decay, or burn away like this dog.”' Very 
similar is the oath in Sumatra, where, a beast having been slain, the 
swearer says: “If I break my oath, may I be slaughtered as this 
beast, and swallowed as this heart I now consume.”? The most 
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solemn oath of the Bedouins, that of the cross-lines, is also charac- 
terised by the same belief which appears in the case of the slain beast 
affecting with sympathetic decay the man guilty of perjury. Ifa 
Bedouin cannot convict a man he suspects of theft, it is usual for 
him to take the suspected before a sheikh or kady, and to call on him 
to swear any oath demanded of him. If the defendant agrees, he is 
led to a certain distance from the camp, “ because the magical nature 
of the oath might prove pernicious to the general body of Arabs 
were it to take place in their vicinity.” Then the plaintiff draws with 
his sekin, or crooked knife, a large circle in the sand with many cross- 
lines inside it, places his right foot inside it, causes the defendant to 
do the same, and makes him say after himself: “ By God, and in 
God, and through God, I swear I did not take the thing, nor is it in 
my possession.” To make the oath still more solemn, the accused 
often puts also in the circle an ant and a bit of camel’s skin, the one 
expressive of a hope that he may never be destitute of camel’s milk, the 
other of a hope that he may never lack the winter provision of an ant.! 

Firm, however, as is the savage belief that the consequences of 
perjury are death or disease, a belief which shows itself not unfre- 
quently in actually inferring the fact of perjury from the fact of death, 
escape from the obligation of an oath is not unknown among savages. 
On the Guinea Coast recourse was had to the common expedient of 
priestly absolution, so that when a man took a draught-oath, impre- 
cating death on himself if he failed in his promise, the priests were 
sometimes compelled to take an oath too, to the effect that they 
would not employ their absolving powers to release him. In Abyssinia 
a simpler process seems to be in vogue ; for the king, on one occa- 
sion having sworn by a cross, thus addressed his servants: “ You 
see the oath I have taken ; I scrape it clean away from my tongue 
that made it.” Thereupon he scraped his tongue and spat away his 
oath, thus validly releasing himself from it.? 

It does not appear that savages refine on their motives for 
punishment, the sum of their political philosophy in this respect 
being rather to inflict penalties that accord with their ideas of retri- 
bution deserved for each case or crime, than to deter other criminals 
by warning examples. The statement that New Zealanders beat 
thieves to death, and then hang them on a cross on the top of a hill, 
as a warning example, conflicts with another account which says 
that thieves are punished with banishment.* But, subject to the 


' Burckhardt, Motes on the Bedouins, 73. 
? Latham, Descriptive Ethnology, ii. 98. 
* Klemm, iv. 334. 
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influence of collateral circumstances, savage penal laws appear to 
be as fixed, regular, and well-known, as inflexibly bound by prece- 
dent, as often improved by the intelligence of individual chiefs, as 
penal laws are in more advanced societies. The case of an Ashantee 
king, who, limiting the number of lives to be sacrificed at his mother’s 
funeral, resisted all importunities and appeals to precedent for a 
greater number, is not without parallel in reforms of law. Thus we 
are told of one Caffre chief who abolished in his tribe the fine pay- 
able for the crime of approaching a chief’s kraal with the head co- 
vered by a blanket ; whilst another chief made the homicide of a man 
taken in adultery a capital offence, thus transferring the punishment 
for the crime from the individual to the tribe.' 

In legal customs analogous to those of the savage or rather semi- 
civilised world, the legal institutions of civilised countries, their 
methods of procedure, of extorting truth, of punishing crimes, seem 
to have their root and explanation. For this reason the same interest 
attaches to the legal institutions of modern savages as attaches to the 
laws of the ancient Germanic tribes or to the ordinances of Menu, the 
interest, that is, of descent or relationship. The oath, for instance, 
of our law courts presupposes in the past, if not in the present, pre- 
cisely the same state of thought as the oath customary in Samoa ; 
and the same virtue inherent in touching and kissing the Bible leads 
the Tunguse Lapp to touch and then kiss the cannon, gun, or sword, 
by which he swears allegiance to the Russian crown.? The High- 
lander also, of olden time, kissing his dirk, to invoke death by it if 
he lied, is a similar instance of the survival of the primitive concep- 
tion, that physical contact with a thing creates a spiritual dependence 
upon it. The ordeal, so lately the judicial test of witchcraft, still 
retains a foothold of faith among our country people, as is proved by 
the fact that not longer ugo than 1863 an octogenarian died in con- 
sequence of having been “ swum” as a wizard at Little Hedingham, 
in Essex. And, lastly, the English law that no person could inherit 
an estate from anyone convicted of treason, or from a suicide, shows 
how naturally the savage law of collective responsibility, in reality so 
unjust, may survive into times of civilisation, whilst the ignominy still 
attached to the blood-relations of a criminal shows with what difficulty 
the feeling is eradicated. 


J. A. FARRER. 
' Maclean, 124, 110. j 
? Klemm, iii. 69. 
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Fair, kind, and true, is all my argument, 
Fair, kind, and true, varying to other words ; 

And in such change is my invention spent, — 

Three themes in one, which wondrous scope affords. 
SHAKESPEARE, Sovnets, 105. 









A BIRTHDAY PROLOGUE. 


© kona mecum. Let us think of a fine first of April morning, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand six hundred and twenty-nine, 
and let us in imagination go into Smithfield, field of the noble army of 
martyrs, and a field which every stranger from the country new to 
London would surely visit. Then, as now, we see standing across 
one side of the square a great house for the reception and treatment 
of sick people. It is the house founded by Rahere,—Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. 

As we look at the house of the sick we see passing to it from 
another house on the western side of Smithfield, an energetic, 
brisk-stepping man, past the meridian of life, who evidently has 
business before him of importance. He is a little man, below the 
middle stature, and his face, which is round, is “ olivaster in colour, 
wainscot like.” His hair is raven black. His eyes are small, very 
black, and sparkling. His features are expressive of energy, vivacity, 
penetration, courage. His temperament, as we should say in these 
days, is nervous and bilious, the nervous preponderating. He is not 
really an irritable man, but quick and soon on fire. He wears a short 
dagger, as is the fashion of the day amongst gentlemen, and there at 
the door of the hospital, where he is now speaking with some other 
gentleman, friend or brother worker, he gets into an argument and, 
as you observe, unsheathes his little dagger automatically, and, holding 
it in his right hand, lays the flat surface of the blade across his left 
hand, as if clenching an argument; or directs the point, with energy, in 
some new direction, as suggesting a statement, reason, or qualification. 
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You might think this an ebullition of temper, if you did not know the 
man. You soon see youare deceived. That polished movement and 
farewell indicates a thoroughbred gentleman, with no little affectation 
of courtly polish, and you observe that the friend spoken to departs 
smiling and satisfied. The friend is clearly proud of an interview, 
which he will not fail to talk of to his neighbours and family, for in 
the interest it has excited in his mind he almost forgets to pick his 
way over the big stones which loosely cover the rough pavement, 
and has nearly gone down on his nose. He must be careful. Every- 
body must be careful of tripping, physically as well as politically, 
in the reign of Charles the First. 

At arespectful distance, we will venture to follow, into the house of 
the sick, him in whom we have become so much interested. He is, 
we detect, treated with great reverence, and we quickly discover his 
vocation to be that of the healer of those who are there to be healed. 
He has removed his King Charles hat by this time, and has thrown 
off his loose cloak, whereby we are able to distinguish that the short 
stature of the man is not thrown out of symmetry by great girth of 
body and limb. He has a lithe and spare body, on which body is 
set a head of fine proportion. The forehead is high and broad ; the 
nose well chiselled and slightly Roman ; the cheeks flattened ; the 
lips compressed and thin; the chin curved and pointed. From 
the extreme of the chin and lower line of the lower jaw depends a 
pointed, neatly-cut beard, and from the upper lip, curving gracefully 
down on each side, is what we moderns know as a moustache. The 
raven hair on the head is combed straight back in neat and comely 
style. 

The dress of our man is, according to the professional taste of 
the day, of rich black cloth. He has rather a full doublet, with 
sleeves cut somewhat after the manner of a professor's gown, light 
plaits at the shoulders, a loose band round the elbows, and a tighter 
band, rather broad, at the wrist, edged beyond by a white cambric 
border. The doublet is buttoned all the way up the chest, but is 
open at the throat, and from out of it, overlapping the shoulders 
on each side, is a broad white collar, which sets off the fine dark 
face in striking contrast. The length of the doublet hides the cut of 
the nether garments, or breeches. The stockings are seen to be of 
black silk, seamed or ribbed. The boots, which reach far up the legs, 
stretching widely out, are fringed at the top, and are fitted neatly to the 
feet, high at heel and rounded at the toe. Round the waist is a loose 
band, from which, on the left side, the small fashionable and demon- 
strative dagger depends, an instrument which is never used for 
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warlike purposes, except in a battle of science or learning, and then 
only in harmless and silent eloquence of gesture. 

The healer, surrounded by his staff of attendants, makes his 
round. Patients, medical and surgical alike, come under his care, 
for he is a physician, and the physician is the be-all and end-all of 
physic in the time of the Stuarts. No great surgeons, like James Paget 
or Spencer Wells, have climbed in his day to the top of the tree of 
medical art ; but such as are then called surgeons follow their leader, 
and, acting merely as his handicrafts, do what he bids them with 
blind obedient skill. He is an exceptional physician, for now and 
again he will prefer to take their duties on himself, and, with the true 
dexterity of an anatomist, will teach them some practical lesson in 
their craft. 

We see with what respect and admiration the man we accompany 
is followed. The dark eyes command the admiration. Is the admira- 
tion universal? Is it possible that from every lip there is praise? 
It had not been a man we were looking upon if this had been his 
fate, and his fate it was not, for he was of man begotten and of 
woman born. So he was not altogether without his detractors. 
There crosses our path a busy, envious physician, who, disliking the 
admiration he observes, takes the first opportunity he gets of telling 
us that the man we are looking at is a good anatomist enough, but 
that, as a practical physician, he would not give twopence for one 
of the man’s bills,—prescriptions,—and cannot understand his 
“therapeutique way.” In the hospital itself there is some little strife, 
for the great physician is expected soon to go out of the country for a 
long season on an important mission, and is anxious to leave 
behind as a substitute, one Dr. Smith, while the governors of the 
institution, not having “ knowledge and satisfaction of the efficiency 
of Mr. Smith,” are getting determined to appoint Dr. Andrews to 
the office, whom by the way, in course of time, they do so appoint. 
Again, there is another person, an exceedingly knowing person, 
knowing and communicating, who gives us his views without telling 
us who he is or where he comes from; but who tells us confidentially 
that the little man with the raven hair, olivaster face, piercing black 
eyes, and quick expression, is a “crack-brained,” who thinks he 
has made a discovery that will render him immortal; who has set 
Galen and all the masters right ; and who expects some other men, 
equally crack-brained perchance, to be writing about him hundreds 
of years to come. Fine joke for a man to entertain respecting him- 
self. Crack-brained indeed, indecd ! 

Meanwhile, our observed of observers goes his round caring as 
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little what is said of him as of the gusts of wind which blow up the 
dry dust in the streets on that April morning. He does his duties, 
or, as a contemporary greater even than he, and whom at the time he 
knows much less of than he will have to know, is wont to say, “he 
obeys his call,” and that is sufficient for him. 

The work in the house of the sick completed for the day, 
wounds dressed, prescriptions written, and directions given, the cloak 
and hat are resumed, and once more we follow our great man to the 
gateway leading into Smithfield. Now at the gate stands a hand- 
some and handsomely caparisoned horse with servants attending. 
He whom we follow springs lightly into the saddle, and with slow but 
steady pace, sitting his horse with much dignity, proceeds westward. 
Coming after him are two runners, who carry a carpet and keep in 
close attendance. The course taken is first into Holborn, which is 
crossed, down to the Fleet, and, turning to the right, straight away 
to St. James’s Palace. Arrived there, the runners lay down the 
carpet at the entrance, and afterwards assist the rider, their master, 
to alight on it. Leaving his horse to their care, he enters the 
Palace as one who knows his way to its most secret and sacred 
recesses. ‘The courtiers do him every honour, for his friend at Court 
is the chief man there. Nevertheless, even he must wait a brief 
period, in an ante-room, for the royal pleasure. 

At last the courtier-in-waiting summons him to the presence, and 
royal patient and royal physician meet. Into this secrecy we must 
not presume to intrude. The interview is not of long duration, but it 
is clear that between sovereign and subject there is the most cordial 
understanding, for the king, none less, moves with the physician out 
of the audience-room and speaks to him as to a friend in whom he 
is deeply interested, and to whom he offers his royal congratulations. 

At the palace gate the physician remounts and proceeds back to 
Smithfield, calling on one or more sick persons in his journey. 
Arrived at home, a frugal midday meal prepares him for other and 
equally important duties. 

His ride in the afternoon takes him in a different direction, city- 
wards. He rides into the heart of the city, making further 
professional calls, and by-and-by alights at the office of a merchant, 
where he seems entirely at home. He passes through the place of 
business unchecked, and enters the private room of the owner, where 
he receives from two city men, each of position, a right brotherly 
greeting and best wishes for happy returns of the day. He calls 
one of these by his Christian name, Eliab, the other Daniel; and 
they in turn, but with marked deference, as feeling favoured by 
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the privilege, call him William. They talk familiarly of family 
matters, and when the visitor proceeds to leave them they ac- 
company him to the door and stand beside him as he remounts, 
and talk to him to the last, as they bid him a truly affectionate fare- 
well. Afterwards many merchants of character call on them that 
afternoon, for it has reached the city that their brother has been with 
the king, and kings are kings with a vengeance in those days. A 
royal toothache is an event then that thrills through the city ; and 
a word from royalty, at third hand only, be it ever so short, is an 
eventful event. Brother Eliab, when he reaches his private house at 
Roehampton in the evening, has still his admiring listeners, and 
brother Daniel, when he reaches his residence at the village of Lam- 
beth, has the same. They have gathered that William will in a few 
months, possibly, go abroad for a season, with the Duke of Lennox, 
and this is court news from the fountain-head. 

The rider on his part makes his way to Amen Corner, and once 
more alights, this time at the famous Royal College of Physicians. 
Here he is again seen to be at home, and indeed he is in a posi- 
tion of great trust, for he holds, as treasurer, the sinews of war. He 
is more than this, he is professor also, and there have gathered 
together to meet him in the halls of the college, and to hear him dis- 
course, many fellows and licentiates, the elects and censors, and the 
president. ‘The professor puts his velvet gown on his shoulders, and 
following the richly-robed president, Dr. Argent, who is preceded by 
his mace-bearer, with all due solemnity, he enters the lecture-room 
to stand once more before an admiring auditory. 

In delivering his lecture, which is on some subject relating to 
anatomy, our honoured professor speaks with equal energy, pre- 
cision, and candour. He has no severe or contemptuous words for 
antagonists; no unruly passion ; little appeal to mere argument ; 
great appeal to natural fact. He is most at home in demonstration, 
and refers rarely to the short notes in his private desk-book. In the 
course of his demonstration he uses six natural diagrams of the 
nerves and blood-vessels of the human body. These parts have all 
been carefully dissected out and laid, each in natural order, on a large 
slab of wood, in which form they remain until the present hour. To 
point out the parts to which he would direct attention, the professor 
employs a whalebone rod about eighteen inches long, and tipped 
at its end with a silver point. Rod still extant. 

The lecture concluded, the friendly fellows retire to their common 
hall, banquet together, and offer their honoured colleague their 
best wishes on so auspicious a day. Their friend enjoys these 
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simple feasts, and leaves a message, treasured by fellows to this very 
hour, that such good friendship should ever be encouraged and 
maintained. 

The banquet of these grave yet hearty men and scholars is not 
prolonged, and as the evening draws to its close, the physician 
anatomist returns to his home. But his work is not finished. He 
has a library of considerable value ; a rare collection of curiosities ; 
a cabinet of precious manuscripts ; and arrangements in which some 
kind of natural experimentation can at spare moments like these 
be followed up. We may take a final glance at him ere he retires 
for the night. No child breaks in on his studies, for he is childless, 
and his wife is so inobtrusive that she distracts him little. He busies 
himself in these quiet hours in arranging his literary work, or in 
experiment ; and finally he takes up the work of another physician, 
who is to him the perfection of authors. His Virgil is his vigil, and 
all his soul wonders as once more he reads— 

** Principio coelum ac terras camposque liquentes, 
Lucentemque globum Lunz, Titaniaque astra 
Spiritus intus alit ; totamque infusa per artus 
Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet.”’ 


Good night, philosopher! We will leave you to go to your rest. 
Even your watchful eyes must sleep. Good night ! 


FROM BIRTH TO FAME. 


The man with whom we have so far communed as closely as the 
living can, through history, commune with the dead, was passing, in 
that first day of April 1629, through his fifty-second birthday. 

He was born on April 1, 1578, and the first of April of this year 
1878, the day on which our revived picture of him is published, 
marks the tercentenary of his birth. 

The name of the man was William Harvey. The grand life- 
work of the man was the complete discovery of the circulation of the 
blood. 

At the time we have been led to make his acquaintance, Harvey 
was in the throes of immortality. Hardly a year agone he had 
published a work in which he had claimed to have demon- 
strated the motion of the heart and blood through the body. 
The work had had time to extend and become known, and 
throughout the world of learning, at home and abroad, it had 
spread the fame of its learned author. The time had not yet 
come for cavil, for the work had hardly been comprehended in 
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detail. It stood for astonishment, in anticipation of criticism. 
Sufficient of it had nevertheless been seen to insure for its writer that 
he could never be forgotten. He had carved the name of William 
Harvey into all languages that were written, and had sent it forth 
into all days that were to come. In what degree of dignity, honour, 
and praise he had sent it forth might then be doubtful, but for good 
or for bad it had been stamped in the mint of the learned, and had 
been issued as accepted coin. We shall have to ask by-and-by 
what the value of it was. Previous to this it were well to look at the 
man from his youth, and see how and why he stepped into the place 
he had won at fifty-one years of age. Our narrative on this point 
shall be as brief as true brevity can permit. 

The lady who gave birth to William Harvey was, in her maiden 
state, one Joan Halke. His father, Thomas Harvey, was a Kentish 
yeoman, and his native village Folkestone, in Kent. He was the 
firstborn of his parents. He ran about for ten years, and then went 
to the grammar school at Canterbury, where he remained till he was 
made fit for Cambridge; and in May 1593 he was entered as a 
student at Caius College, with physic before him as his profession. 
What he learnt at Cambridge besides the classics is not known, but 
in 1597 he obtained his degree of Bachelor of Arts, and left his 
university. He now went to Padua, the more efficiently to learn 
the science and art of physic, and he remained at his studies at this 
famous school five years, occasionally visiting Venice. At Padua 
he was the pupil of the anatomist, Fabricius of Aquapendente, a 
most approved master. Five years were here passed. He took at 
Padua his degree of Doctor in Medicine and Surgery. Thus entitled, 
he returned to his native land, took up also his M.D, at Cambridge, 
and, entering London, settled down to practice. In 1604 he was 
admitted to the Royal College of Physicians, and in 1607 he was 
elected a Fellow of that College. 

It is clear that, in starting out in his professional career, Harvey 
had fewer difficulties to meet than most men who have become 
eminent in science. A man who could afford to spend five years 
as a student in Padua, who could take up his honours, without any 
other trouble than the mere preparation for the ordeal of exami- 
nation, must surely have had means of an ample kind. His parents, 
indeed, seem to have been persons of competency; and five of his 
brothers, Thomas, Daniel, Eliab, Michael, and Matthew, being 
merchants, carrying on trade with Turkey and the Levant, we have 
fair evidence that he entered professional life with little anxiety 
as to his future in a pecuniary point of view. We may presume, 
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further, that he had early in his career much personal influence, and 
that he took position and practice more speedily than falls to the lot 
of most Esculapians. 

Sometime, and not many years, after his entrance into London, 
Harvey married the daughter of Dr. Lancelot Browne. This, again, 
shows prosperity and favour on his side, since Dr. Browne was a man 
of consequence in his day. In 1609 he applied for the office of phy- 
sician to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, then held by Dr. Wilkinson, 
In this contest he had the assistance of letters of recommendation 
from the king, James I., and, as his request was granted, he was 
temporarily elected to do work for Dr. Wilkinson. Wilkinson died 
the same year, and Harvey was promoted in his stead. 

From letters relating to this election, it seems that John Harvey, 
a younger brother of William, was one of the king’s footmen,—an 
office of honour in those times. This fact may account for the 
royal influence exerted in behalf of William in his Bartholomew’s 
Hospital election, and for his introduction to court subsequently, as 
a Court Physician. 

In 1615, Harvey was chosen to deliver the lectures on Anatomy 
and Surgery at the Royal College of Physicians. These lectures had 
been founded by Dr. Richard Caldwell. Caldwell, a Staffordshire 
man, was born in the year 1513, and died in 1585. He was a 
graduate of Oxford, and in 1570 was made President of the London 
College of Physicians. His contributions to medical literature were 
few. One translation of his, of little importance, remains; it is 
Horatio More’s ‘Tables of Surgery.’ His reputation consists in his 
having founded the chair above named. 

It is presumed that Harvey commenced his demonstrations of the 
circulation of the blood in the first course of lectures ever delivered 
by him at the Royal College, viz., in April 1615. This may be so ; 
the statement, however, is an historical hypothesis. It is at the same 
time certain that, in succeeding courses, he took pains to illustrate his 
labours on this subject more and more fully ; for in his preface to 
the work on the motions of the heart and blood, he speaks of having 
demonstrated the views it contains for nine years, in his anatomical 
lectures at the College, and he appeals to the accomplished president 
and other members as witnesses of the truth of his explanations. 

By the year 1623 Harvey had so far risen in reputation that he 
was chosen Physician Extraordinary to King James. Surely no other 
English king ever had so extraordinary a physician. When James 
died, Harvey continued to hold the same office to Charles, from 
whom, as Dr. Willis observes he received many favours and much 
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assistance—I may say, sympathy. As well as to the king, he was 
medical adviser to Lord Bacon, and others of the illustrious of the 
time ; but he was too scientific for the vulgar, and a simple truth- 
speaker, so, as he gained the honours of science, he lost the character 
of physician. Had he lived now, it were the same. 

It was not until the year 1628 that the great work on the motion 
of the heart and blood appeared. Its author had by this time 
matured his views ; he was master of the subject, and in what he had 
to say he could feel that every sentence was a demonstration. Per- 
haps nothing could have indicated the clearness of his judgment 
better than the pains he took not to rush into print before his designs 
were complete, and his own mind could take in some of the fulness 
of his own discoveries. 

When the book at last came to light, it was a demonstration so 
pure, so clear, so positive, that even now the man who shall have 
learned the circulation from his boyhood shall find an inability to 
describe it with equal precision and power. There is not a faltering 
step at any point. The argument is a pure specimen of practical 
inductive reasoning; and Dr. Willis wisely observes that “had 
Lord Bacon written his ‘ Novum Organum’ from Harvey’s work as a 
text, he could scarcely have expressed himself otherwise than he 
has done, or given other rules for philosophizing than those which 
he has laid down in his celebrated treatise.” 


THE HARVEIAN DISCOVERY. 


That which was discovered by Harvey is known from his time 
as the plan of the double circulation of the blood through the 
human body : the circulation of the blood through the lungs from 
the right to the left side of the heart, or the lesser circulation ; 
and the circulation of the blood from the left side of the heart over 
the body back to the right side of the heart, or the greater circula- 
tion. The courses of the circulation in these two directions he made 
so clear, that none but those who would not see could fail to discern. 
Beyond this he completely expounded the mechanism of the heart, 
showed the independence of the right and left sides, and indicated 
the true motions of the heart by which the blood is received, 
directed, and propelled. Much that was purely anatomical had been 
discovered before the time of Harvey in respect to the circulatory 
apparatus. Hippocrates had declared that the heart is a muscular 
organ. Herophilus, who lived in the time of the first Ptolemy, had 
distinguished that the pulmonary veins partake of the character of the 
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arteries, and gave them the title of arterial veins. Galen had 
assumed that the blood is moved from the heart, but he taught 
that the two sides of the heart, which, as we now know, are separated 
from each other by a thick impermeable muscular septum, are not 
truly separated, but that the blood held in the two sides is admixed 
through or within this septum, and that from the ventricles the 
blood ascends to meet in the extreme parts, and return back to the 
heart by the same channels, to meet once more and admix in the 
cavities of the heart. 

These ideas respecting the circulation of the blood, false as they 
were in some respects, were not without their uses. They suggested 
movement of blood to and from the heart, and they defined the 
order of vessels, veins and arteries, with a connecting centre to 
them, the central heart. 

There was another anatomist, moreover, who a short time before 
the birth of Harvey had most of all distinctly cleared the way for 
him and his discoveries. I refer to Vesalius, the father of modern 
anatomy. I have recently been studying afresh the labours of this 
most remarkable man, and the wonder to my mind is that he should 
have missed the discovery of the circulation. He disposed of the 
Galenic view of the porous character of the septum of the ventricles. 
His delineation of the valvular mechanism of the heart, of the larger 
valves between the auricles and the ventricles, and of the smaller or 
semilunar valves at the roots of the great vessels, of which I subjoin 
faithful copies from his own original work, shows how well he under- 
stood the valvular mechanism of the heart : 








Delineation of the vaivular mechanism of the heart—after Vesalius. 


His delineation of the blood-vessels passing from the right side 
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of the heart over the lungs, of which the third drawing is a correct 
representation, proves how carefully he had traced out the course 
of the pulmonary vessels into the lungs : 





Delineation of vessels from the right side of the heart to the lungs, and from the lungs to the 
left side of the heart—after Vesalius. 


His delineation of the blood-vessels passing from the lungs into 
the left side of the heart, carefully presented above in the fourth draw- 
ing, indicates how definitely he had traced the course of the blood- 
channels back from the lungs into the heart. 

Lastly, his delineation of the arteries or out-going vessels of the 
body from the heart, and of the accompanying and returning veins, a 
true copy of which delineation is supplied on the next page, amply 
declares how completely Vesalius had unravelled the anatomical 
network of the circulatory canals, and had followed out their courses 
from and to their centre. 

After Vesalius came Harvey’s own anatomical master, Fabricius of 
Aquapendente, who discovered the existence of valves in the veins, 
and showed that those valves were intended to prevent the blood 
falling backwards, as it was making its way from the extremities 
towards the heart. 

It ought to be admitted with perfect candour, that to these ana- 
tomists Harvey was indebted for his basic knowledge of the circula- 
tion. He might have been indebted to some others, but to introduce 
their names at this point would be to anticipate the question of the 
originality of his discovery, for the consideration of which I reserve 
a special chapter. 
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Delineation of Veins and Arteries—after Vesalius. 
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In these days of learning, it is very easy indeed to understand the 
circulation of the blood. Every well-informed schoolboy, looking at 
the blue veins in his body, knows that they and all veins carry blood 
to the right side of his heart. He can tell easily enough that the 
blood reaching the heart by the veins enters into the little ear-shaped 
cavity of the heart, called the right auricle. He can explain that this 
auricle, contracting when it is full, drives the blood into the 
right ventricle and that the blood cannot get back into the auricle 
because three curtains, acting as valves, and opening into the ventricle, 
bar the way backward. He can define that the right ventricle, when 
it is filled with blood, contracts, and that, being prevented from 
driving the blood back into the auricle, it drives it through a large 
blood vessel, the pulmonary artery, into the lungs. He can describe 
how at the mouth of this blood-vessel three little half-moon-shaped 
valves let the current of blood pass on to the lungs, but prevent by 
their closure dewnwards any return into the ventricle. He can follow 
the course of the blood over the lungs, trace it from them, by the 
four returning pulmonary veins, into the little left auricle of the 
heart. He can show that this auricle when it contracts on its contents 
drives its charge into the strong left ventricle beneath it. He can 
describe how the filled ventricle, contracting on its blood, is prevented 
driving it back into the auricle, owing to the interposition of two large 
curtain valves, which open into the ventricle and close the cavity from 
the auricle above, during the ventricular contraction. Hecan describe 
that the blood, under the force of the ventricular contraction, impels 
its charge into a great out-going artery called the aorta, at the mouth 
of which artery are placed three other half-moon-shaped valves to 
prevent return of blood into the ventricle. And lastly, from the 
aorta he can trace the blood over the whole body, pulse by pulse, 
with every stroke of the heart, until it returns again in steady current 
by the veins to the centre from which it started in its course, and 
which is ready to receive it and propel it on in successive circulation. 

So simple is all this now, that a schoolboy may describe it. It is 
so easy, that at this day it becomes very difficult even to shadow 
forth all the obstacles which stood in the way of the Harveian 
discovery of the problem of the circulation. And yet the obstacles 
were enormous. The doctrine of vital spirits, wrapt up in all the 
mysterious rags of mythology, had to be torn down. Mechanical 
arrangements, simplest of the simple, required an explanation, to 
meet and supplant the subtle dogmas of tides and fluxes. A number 
of holes which did not exist between the sides of the heart had, 
notwithstanding Vesalius, still to be sealed up by man as well as by 
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nature. The pulse-beat had to be disconnected from the breathing 
as its cause, and assigned to the heart. The so-called systole, or 
driving-forth stroke: of the heart, had to be turned into the diastole 
or filling of the heart, and the so-called diastole into the systole. The 
chorda tendine, or fine threads, which hold down the larger valves, had 
to be proved to be mechanical cords, not nerves. The simultaneous 
action of the two auricles and of the two ventricles of the heart had to 
be made clear ; the four motions distinct in point of place, the two 
motions distinct in point of time. And, again, the existence of a 
circuit of blood, from the left heart into the arteries, from the arteries 
into the veins, from the veins into the right heart, from the right 
heart into the lungs, from the lungs into the left heart, and so on and 
on continually, had to be fully explained, to be seen first and after- 
wards demonstrated. To grasp the completeness of the Harveian 
exposition, in short, it must be read in its entirety: read as a 
method, not less keenly than as a description. The beauty of it is that 
it is all proved, as far as a man in his day could prove the fact. He 
did not see dead quiescent anatomy only, but living moving anatomy. 
The two auricles at the inverted base of the heart were not to him 
mere receptacles in open communication with the veins from the 
body, and the veins from the lungs, but contracting receptacles 
filling with blood and sending the blood into the ventricles, filling 
simultaneously and contracting simultaneously ; and, while contract- 
ing, pushing their fluid contents into the relaxing ventricles beneath 
them. 

Again, those two larger cavities of the heart, the ventricles, with 
the thick septum between them, were not to him mere pouches com- 
municating with the auricles and receiving their blood. They were 
filling and contracting parts also ; they filled as the auricles emptied ; 
they filled simultaneously and contracted simultaneously, and they 
filled the two circulations,—the lesser or pulmonic, the greater or 
systemic,—simultaneously. 

There are valves opening downwards from the mouths of the 
auricles into the ventricles on each side, and there are valves opening 
upwards from the mouths of the great vessels, and the function of 
these valves, as described above, had to be demonstrated. 

This was the work of William Harvey. 


THE HARVEIAN CLAIM. 


When the clamour with which the work of Harvey was received 
had died away in great measure, his position was somewhat as fol- 
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lows :—There was a general steady belief that he had made a great 
discovery. There was a limited but sturdy belief that he had not. 
There was a rumour that the man was a little touched in the upper 
story. There was a confidence that he was a theorist, and that the 
lives of the lieges were not safe in his professional hands. His 
practice therefore dwindled. 

It is a grand feature in the character of Harvey, that he met his 
objectors with the decision and calmness of a silent spectator. His 
converse was with Nature, not men. He construed to men what 
Nature opened to him, for their benefit, not for his own glorification. 
So long as this communion with his divine mistress was perfect, what 
to him was the prating of the ignorant? He let them have their say, 
therefore, knowing them,wrong, and replied but-to Riolan, and one or 
two others whose obstinacy was most wonderful. He replied to these 
even, not from himself, but from Nature. He did not say “I believe,” 
but “I know.” He did not whine out, “ Listen to this argument,” 
but said in a word, “ Look at these facts, and if you choose to deny 
the demonstrable, I have nothing further to say to you.” 

When the natural law revealed by him was established beyond 
controversy, a new phase occurred. The charge of plagiarism was 
thrown in his teeth. He made noreply. No! notaword. He could 
trust to history for vindication, and wait. His rest in this respect has 
been long, for the imputation has never yet been fairly committed to 
solemn burial. 

In defending Harvey from the charge of plagiarism, or in accusing 
him of plagiarism, a little knowlege of history and of the meaning of 
discovery is required. They who think that Harvey took up, in his 
labours on the circulation, a subject de nove, and worked it out to its 
ultimate position, err, in that they argue on an impossibility ; for there 
never yet was such a discoverer, and never can be. They who niain- 
tain that a man who projects a great principle is not a discoverer, 
because the elements of the discovery are in his hands, err also, 
because no man can work out a principle without details. 

But let us be patient, and hear what has been said against Harvey 
and against his claims to originality in respect to the discovery of the 
circulation. The first story brought against him originated in his life- 
time. Its fabricator was one Johannes Leonnicenus; its hero, Father 
Paul, since made into a sort of a demi-saint, and, in his own way, a de- 
cent sort of old priest, the historian of the Council of Trent. John Leon, 
or Layon, or Lion, discovered, on his part, that Father Paul made the 
discovery of the valves in the veins and of the whole circulation. There 
is not a shadow of proof that Father Paul knew anything of anatomy ; 
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still, he made this discovery. But poor Father Paul—so says John 
Leon—was not able to make known his research, because he lived 
next door to the Inquisition, and because his colleagues already sus- 
pected that if they could only get off the good man’s hose, they 
would find the first stage of the cloven-foot beneath. Thus fright- 
fully placed, and open to the gravest suspicions, Father Paul was 
mum—just sufficiently mum to save his orthodoxy and lose his 
honours. For, alack-a-day !—when the holy man’s scientific heart 
was overflowing with his immortal find, he communicated it, in the 
dead silence of private friendship, to the anatomist Fabricius. 
Fabricius himself, desiring no inquisitorial change of climate, kept 
the secret long, hard, and fast. At length a pertinacious young 
Englishman, named Harvey, visited Padua, and ingratiated himself 
so far into the good graces of this master, that to him the fact was 
revealed, the father himself taking part in the disclosure. The 
Englishman opened his eyes; read, marked, learned, and inwardly 
digested ; returned quickly to free England ; and, awarding to Fabri- 
cius the discovery of valves in the veins, claimed to himself the greater 
problem of the circulation, and generously saved the father from the 
wheel by ignoring him altogether. 

This is the Father-Paul story, the true reading of which is, 
that a copy of Harvey’s book, after its publication, fell into Father 
Paul’s hands ; that the father, interested in it, made notes from it of 
the discovery ; that the notes were found among his writings after his 
death ; and that those copies were cleverly transformed into the 
history of an original discovery by the long-sighted Leon. 

Another priestly author, who has been described as the discoverer 
of the circulation and the anticipator of Harvey, is Nemesius, who 
became converted to Christianity about the close of the fourth 
century. Nemesius, after his conversion, was made Bishop of 
Emissa, and wrote a book on the nature of man, which was repub- 
lished at Oxford in English dress in the year 1671. This book is 
remarkable for its metaphysics rather than its physics ; but there is a 
passage in it which has been supposed to contain the facts of the 
circulation. The only passages which can possibly give rise to 
such an opinion are :—rst, a sentence in which the author says that 
the pulse-beat originates in the left ventricle of the heart, this being 
dilated and contracted regularly :—2nd, that during the dilatation 
the ventricle draws the thin blood from the next veins, which blood 
forms the food of the vital spirits :—3rd, that during the contraction 
it throws out whatever vapours it has through the whole body, which 
vapours are expelled by the mouth and nose in expiration. We need 
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not hesitate to throw over this assumed discovery. There is in it no 
trace of a circulation. 

That immortal heretic of the sixteenth century, Michael Servetus, 
is another writer to whom the discovery of the circulation has been 
accredited. Without quoting in full a passage which has been copied 
and recopied till it has become hackneyed, I am free to confess that 
Servetus knew the pulmonic circulation, and I cannot quite agree 
with the learned Willis in his mode of discussing Servetus. Dr. Willis, 
the translator of the works of Harvey, argues that Servetus suggested 
the course of the blood through the lungs as a mere hypothetical 
proposal for getting over the difficulty of the solid or nearly solid 
septum of the ventricles. I think Servetus saw the transmission 
clearly enough, and argued it out, not on the point of the impossi- 
bility of a solid mid-wall, but on the fact of the relative size of the 
vessels of the right and left sides of the heart. Nay, he had know- 
ledge of a change in the colour of the blood in the lungs, asa result 
of the admixture of air and blood in those organs. It is therefore 
true that Servetus knew the pulmonic course of the blood from the 
right to the left side of the heart. But as we find him ignorant of 
the continuous current in this course, and of a current from arteries 
to veins, as well as of all true knowledge of the heart as a propelling 
organ, we must season our admiration of him with the conviction 
that the circulation of the blood would never have been understood 
from his delineation. 

Another assumed discoverer of the circulation has been brought 
forward in these days by Mr. Joseph Sampson Gamgee. The dis- 
coverer in this case is Carlo Ruini, a veterinary surgeon, whose work 
on the Anatomy of the Horse was published in 1599. That this 
claim may be fully understood, I subjoina literal translation of Ruini’s 
description, on which Mr. Gamgee founds his advocacy. The passage 
is from the Venetian edition of Ruini’s work (1599), vol. i. lib. ii. 
pp. 108-110: 

“ The office of these ventricles is: of the right one, to dispose the 
blood, so that of it may be generated the spirits of life, and the 
lungs be nourished ; of the left, to receive the blood so disposed, 
and convert a part of it into the spirits which give life, and send the 
remainder, together with those spirits, through the arteries, to all parts 
of the body. In one and in the other ventricle are two mouths or 
openings ; through those of the right enters the blood of the great vein 
or cava, and goes out by the arterial vein; and through those of the 
left ventricle the blood enters accompanied by the air prepared in the 
lungs through the venal artery, which blood, all made spirituous and 
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most perfect in the left ventricle, goes (guided by the great artery) to 
all parts of the body, the lungs excepted, to impart to them heat, which 
gives life. Every one of these holes of the heart has at its mouth three 
little curtains, called Aostid? by the Greeks; some of them are turned 
inwards, others outwards. At the mouth of the first hole which is 
seen in the right ventricle, to which is conjoined the great vein or 
cava, is a curtain or thin membrane, which completely surrounds the 
hole, and, advancing somewhat towards the concavity‘of the ventricle, 
divides into three curtains, each of which finish, as in a point of a 
triangle, a little above the middle of the ventricle, and from each of 
these points arise some nervous threads which are inserted into the 
sides of the ventricle towards its end. These curtains were there 
placed by nature in order that, in opening when the heart widens, 
they might allow the blood to enter from the great vein into the 
right ventricle, and that when the heart retracts they might, by 
shutting the first hole, prevent the same blood there entered through 
the great vein from re-entering it, instead of going out through the 
arterial vein. The curtain which is at the second hole of the same 
right ventricle to which the arterial vein is attached is not made of a 
simple curtain, but is divided into three very distinct ones, each of 
which commences in form of half a circle from the trunk of the 
arterial vein, growing considerably thicker from its commencement, 
and widening out from the heart, and as it becomes thicker it forms 
some tubercles, which are impressed in the highest part of the heart; 
from these tubercles arise three curtains, each of which is in the shape 
of a half-moon, without being attached to the heart or to any other part. 
As these three curtains open, they let the blood pass out through the 
arterial vein to the lungs, and when the heart widens prevent the 
blood returning into the right ventricle, through the mouth of the open 
arterial vein. Almost in the same manner as in the first hole of the 
right ventricle, another curtain is placed at the commencement of 
the first hole of the left ventricle, from which arises the venal artery 
which is distributed to the lungs, but does not divide into three but 
only into two parts, which are very wide above, and end in a solid 
point which descends considerably lower down than the points of the 
curtains of the right ventricle, and are larger and stronger than these; 
and one of them occupies the left side, the other the right of this 
ventricle. Their office is, on opening when the heart widens, to 
allow the biood and the spirits to enter the left ventricle from the 
venal artery, and when the heart retracts to prevent the blood and 
spirit again returning into the venal artery. To the three curtains of 
the second hole of the right ventricle correspond the three which are 
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placed at the mouth of the second hole of the left ventricle, to which 
the great artery is attached; the curtains of the two sides are 
altogether similar, except that the left ones are much larger and 
stronger, as the great artery is also larger than the arterial vein. 
When the heart retracts, these curtains opening allow the vital spirit 
to pass out with the blood, which goes with impetus into the great 
artery; and when the heart widens, they, by shutting the hole, prevent 
the spirit and the blood re-entering the ventricle.” 

Such is the description of Carlo Ruini, and a wonderful descrip- 
tion it is. The merits of Ruini are:—1. That he had a consum- 
mate knowledge of the anatomy of the heart. 2. That he had a 
shrewd notion, derived evidently from a study of the mechanism of 
the heart, of the course of the current of blood through the heart. 
No more. If Servetus may be said to have known the pulmonic 
circuit, Ruini may be said to have known the pulmonic and the 
cardiac circuits. Here he stopped. Of the grand scheme of the two 
circulations, with the heart as their centre, their connecting organ, 
and their common forcing machine, and of the blood-stream 
always going on—of the endless blood-chain,—of these things Ruini 
knew no more than his fellows, nor would the circulation ever have 
been comprehended if the physiology of the heart and blood had 
remained where he left it. 

In a sentence, Ruini gave a true description of the circulation 
with this distinctive character, that his circulation is altogether a dead 
thing, calling for animation to make it a perfected discovery. 

Ruini dealt with, there remain three other claimants who have a 
right to some notice: these are Fabricius, the master of Harvey; 
Realdus Columbus ; and, Cesalpinus of Arezzo. 

Fabricius has the credit of discovering the uses of the valves in 
the veins, and to him Harvey accords the fullest credit. Of his 
claim as the discoverer of the whole problem of the circulation, 
nothing affirmative can be declared from anything he has left 
behind him in way of proof. 

Realdus Columbus deserves more credit. He knew that the 
blood from the body passes by the two great veins, the inferior and 
superior ven@ cave, into the right auricle, thence into the right ven- 
tricle, thence into the lungs: from the lungs into the left auricle, 
from the left auricle into the left ventricle, and from the left 
ventricle, by the great aorta, over the body. He also argued,— 
and the argument was of use to Harvey,—that the large quan- 
tity of blood which is carried to the lungs by the pulmonary artery 
could never be intended for the mere nourishment of two such"small 
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organs as the lungs. Columbus made an advance by which he 
got very near to the truth; but he did not discover the circulation 
of the blood. He had no true conception of the heart as the pro- 
pelling organ; he had no idea of the steady circuitous current, 
unbroken and ever in motion. All honour nevertheless to him, for 
his labours assisted Harvey. 

The last man of the three above named, Czsalpinus of Arezzo, 
is the one whom the modern Italians have delighted to honour as the 
true discoverer of the circulation of the blood. They have recently 
erected a monument to his memory, and on it have stamped a merit 
which they would fain deny to the English Harvey. For my part, I 
am second to no Italian in my deep and earnest admiration of the 
great school of anatomy which Italy produced in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. But justice enforces that this claim for Cesal- 
pinus shall not be permitted. He is indeed behind Columbus, and 
far behind Ruini in the race of discovery. 

Concerning the anatomy of the circulation Czsalpinus knew the 
same as Ruini, the same as Columbus. To this he added the further 
knowledge, that if a vein be compressed it fills and swells at the part 
below the ligature, that is to say, at the part the other side of the 
ligature from the heart. But whether so much value is to be attached 
to the knowledge of that fact as is declared for it, may well be 
doubted. It was a fact that had been known ever since the practice 
of abstracting blood from a vein had been carried out,—-a fact which 
every barber surgeon demonstrated whenever he put on the fillet to 
fill the vein that had to be punctured by the lancet. It may certainly 
be allowed to pass without attributing to it anything that carries the 
claim of discovery of the circulation of the blood. 

The staunch advocates of the claims of Czsalpinus would not, 
probably, say much about this matter ot the filling of a vein. They 
have a much stronger point of defence, in that their man made use 
of the magic word “circulation.” Itis true he did use that word, and 
he also used another word after Servetus, viz., “anastomosis,” or the 
opening of blood-vessels the one into the other : by the use of which 
terms he might at first sight seem to have solved the whole problem. 

That Czsalpinus missed the discovery altogether is clear as the 
sun at noon, from his own works. He actually disputes the statement 
of Hippocrates, that the heart is a muscle. He clings to the old 
notion that the septum of the ventricles is porous. He ascribes the 
cause of the swelling of the filleted or ligatured vein to an effort on 

the part of the blood to get back to its centre, lest it should be cut 
off and suffocated. He makes the motion of the blood like the 
Euripus, a wave-like motion, to and fro, as the ancients described 
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it. To these errors many more could be added. They are amply 
sufficient to show that Czsalpinus had no conception of the motion 
of the heart and blood, as that motion was recognised after the 
Harveian announcement. 

And now, I think I have touched on all claimants who are worthy 
of notice. No! there is one more. Our own Shakespeare has been 
adduced as a discoverer of the circulation. A speech of Brutus to 
Portia, the speech of Warwick over the dead body of Gloucester, 
beginning— 

Oft have I seen a timely parted ghost ; 

and one or two other passages, have led the Shakespearian idolaters 
to put forward their idol. They might as well award him the 
discovery of the stethoscope, because he makes Hamlet say— 

My pulse as yours doth temperately keep time, 

And makes as healthful music. 
I need not linger on this argument. It is no discredit to Shakespeare 
to say he was not an anatomist; no dishonour to him to say he was 
not omniscient; no falseness to him to declare he did not even assist 
in the discovery of the circulation. What he knew on the subject 
belonged to that mystical pre-scientific learning to which he was so 
wedded. What he says is more like a reflex of the saying of 
Nemesius of Emissa, than of any other writer: some prose passage 
of that sort put into his exquisite verse to suit one of his passing ideals, 
and having no nearer relation to the discovery of the circulation of 
the blood than the beautiful mirage has to the city for which it is 
mistaken. 

Does the reader ask what, beyond all these men whom we have 
seen, William Harvey accomplished? I answer him, Everything. 
His work was not on the anatomical courses of the blood alone: it 
was not on the circulation alone: it was on the motion of the 
heart and blood: and in the application of that expression lies the 
greatness of his discovery. Motion means life, and Harvey saw the 
living motion. His predecessors had been anatomists. He was not 
their inferior on that head, and he was what they were not, a physi- 
ologist as well as an anatomist. He first saw the motions of the differ- 
ent parts of the heart and defined them. He first defined the arterial 
pulsations, making them a part of ventricular action. He completed 
the argument as to the uses of the valves of the circulatory apparatus 
everywhere, and showed from them, as if to his mind they were 
sO many directing side-posts, the one course, and none other, 
the blood must take in the circulatory channels. He replaced the 
ideal of a wave-like motion of the blood by the demonstration of a 
regular current, pulsating in the arteries, steady in the veins. He 
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showed that compression of a vein empties it.on the heart side of 
the compressed part, and fills it below, without return of the blood 
into the arteries ; and he proved that compression of an artery empties 
its corresponding veins throughout their whole course, so that the 
current of blood is always in one direction. 

Under the influence of his genius, I repeat, the hitherto death- 
like circulation became a. flowing river of life, so plainly depicted 
that no hand now could take up pen and describe .it - better or more 
completely than his hand described it. 

And this is the’soul of genius, the perfection of originality : to 
start from the knowledge of many smaller men, or of men less 
fortunate : to master.their details : to bring their details into form out 
of void : to go to Nature for corroboration or contradiction of details : 
and, from the whole study, to divinely recreate the created, and 
thereby show to everyone, gentle and simple, what he has never seen 
before, but is obliged to see clearly when the light of truth illumines 
the way. 


FROM FAME TO DEATH. 


For twenty-seven years after Harvey had attained his wide and 
certain fame, he lived in this world, undergoing many vicissitudes. He 
visited the Continent in 1630 with the Duke of Lennox, returning to 
England in 1631-2. In 1636 he revisited the Continent, this time 
as one of the embassy of the Earl of Arundel. Reaching England 
once more about Christmas 1636, after an absence of nine months, 
Harvey resumed his practice, but was much occupied in attendance on 
the king, whose physician he was. He attended the ill-fated Charles 
on his expeditions to Scotland before the outbreak of the revolu- 
tion, was with him at the outbreak, and while on the memorable 23rd 
of October the blundering Rupert was sacrificing the success of 
the battle of Edgehill, near to Kineton in Warwickshire, Harvey was 
resting under a fence in charge of the young princes, the sons of the 
king. With the king he went to Oxford, and remained there some 
years, replacing, by His Majesty’s order, Nathaniel Brent, as Warden 
of Merton College, and losing, meanwhile, by the plundering of his 
town house, his goods and chattels, and, worse than all, many of his 
anatomical papers,—a loss never made up, and never forgotten. 

In 1646, when Oxford gave way to the Parliament, Harvey returned 
to the metropolis, houseless and widowed by this time. Two of his 
merchant brothers therefore received him at their homes alternately. 
Sometimes he resided in the city, but his favourite hdunt seems to 
have been at the house of his brother at Combe, where he studied in 
the “caves” some newer secrets of Nature, which secrets, on the 
solicitation of his friend Dr. Ent, he gave forth in his great work on 
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generation. At the age of seventy-one, he once more visited Italy, 
and with that journey ended his peregrinations out of England. The 
last years of Harvey were still devoted to study, to his lectures at the 
Royal College of Physicians, and to the development of that college, 
to which he added a museum, opened by himself on February 2nd, 
1653-4, a library, and all his natural —_ for, alas ! the great 
fire of London to consume. 

It was not- until 1656, the seventy-eighth year of his age, that 
William Harvey relinquished his professor’s gown. He was breaking 
up by this timé, a martyr to gout, and wearied with the many cares 
of a chequered, anxious, and laborious life. On June 3rd, 1657, he was 
seized with palsy of the tongue, and knew his end was near. His 
nephews being sent for, he gave to one his watch, to another his 
signet ring. He signed to Sambroke his apothecary, to let him blood 
in the tongue, but to no avail, and “with easy passport,” as the 
evening drew nigh, his evening close¢. The sun and William Harvey 
went down together from the sight of men ; but both immortal. 

A few miles from the quaint little market town of Saffron Walden, 
in Essex, lies a small village called Hempstead. Eliab Harvey had 
built a family vault there, and thither, followed for many miles from 
the city by the fellows of the Royal College, the body of the great 
anatomist was borne to be laid at rest. In the open vault he was 
placed “ lapt in lead ”—not buried, in the ordinary sense of the term ; 
and there, “apt in lead,” what remains of his body still lies. 

Twice in the past thirty years, I have visited the vault at Hemp- 
stead, and viewed the receptacle that holds, like an Egyptian mummy- 
case, the remains. In 1848 the leaden case was lying with several 
others—there are over forty of them—near one of the open gratings of 
the vault. There were many loose stones upon it, and a large hole 
in the lead, which let in water. In 1859 Drs. Quain and Stewart, 
who went to the vault by request of the fellows of the Royal College 
of Physicians, found the remains in even a worse state, for the leaden 
case was then almost full of dirty water. In 1868 I found the case 
removed from its previous position, and lying apart in the vault, 
which had been repaired. In the case there was still an opening, 
but the water had either been removed or had escaped by evapora- 
tion. I was able to throw a reflected light into this opening, but I 
could see no remains, and I think that there is little left of what was 
once the bodily form of our greatest English anatomist. I would 
that what there may be, were safely placed in the mausoleum of the 
illustrious,—the Abbey of Westminster. John Hunter and David 
Livingstone were nobly companioned by William Harvey. Vaz. 

BENJAMIN W. RICHARDSON, 





THE EARLY ITALIAN DRAMA. 


HEN the crusaders of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
returned from the Holy Land to Rome and other parts 
of Italy and Europe, certain pilgrims (some of whom had been 
crusaders) inaugurated what were called “ Mystery Plays.” These 
plays consisted of songs, dialogues, and processions—the life and 
death of Our Saviour, episodes in the lives of the saints, &c.—and 
the pilgrims in question, and especially a sect called the “ Flagellati,” 
must be credited with the foundation of the Italian stage, as an off- 
shoot of the Roman church. The “ Flagellati” began their perform- 
ances in the open air, and ended by demanding, and obtaining, large 
theatres and amphitheatres, where, as in modern playhouses, the 
public could be accommodated with seats. 

Now, who and what were these “ Flagellati,” or Flagellated Ones, 
who, in the Dark Ages, sowed the seeds of a new literature and a 
new species of entertainment—theological offshoots which the priest- 
hood and religious persons generally would, in the fulness of time, 
repudiate and condemn? They were monks and penitents, and their 
mission was to live purely in the great world in the midst of trial and 
temptation, as hermits and friars live in cells and convents, out of the 
reach of worldliness and depravity. 

The “ Flagellati” were members of a religious order founded in 
Rome at the end of the 12th century, under the title of “ Con- 
fraternitak del Gonfalone,” or Brotherhood of Standard Bearers. 
They dressed in sackcloth and they bore a standard. They went 
from place to place with chants and prayers, announcing the kingdom 
of Christ, and imploring forgiveness for their sins. They were 
zealots and philosophers. With them the world was the ante-room 
of heaven, and men and women were overgrown children who had 
been wrongly brought up. These Flagellated Ones believed in pro- 
gress ; they believed war to be a mistake ; tyranny and slavery were 
in their opinion, maladies of human society. The world was out of 
joint, and they, the Flagellati, were called upon to set it right. Why 
should Italy, and Europe generally, be decimated by civil strife in 
the heyday of the Christian revival, that is to say, at the very time 
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when Italians, and other Europeans, were girding on the sword of the 
Crusades—a sacred and a symbolical sword, whose hilt, to rightly- 
constituted eyes, formed the emblem of the Blessed Cross? The 
Flagellati were determined to root out war, and to teach soldiers how 
to carry their swords in their arms, hilt upwards, and by preaching 
and acting to remind Christians of the origin of Christianity, that is 
to say, of the Crucifixion ; and of the centre of Christendom, that 
is to say, of the Holy Sepulchre. 

At the beginning of the 13th century, a Dominican friar, by name 
Giovanni da Vicenza, associated himself with these Flagellati, and, 
placing himself at the head of one of their largest sects, turned them, 
so to speak, into soldiers of peace. He raised the standard of his 
order in Vicenza and Verona, and it was owing to his influence 
and that of the Flagellati who obeyed his instructions that the 
Vicentini signed the treaty of peace in 1223. Sermons were delivered 
and processions took place ; there was what to-day would be called 
a theatrical entertainment. There was a time for laughter and a 
time for prayer, and dancing and repentance stood side by side and 
became friends; it almost seemed as if the Italians were intent on 
reviving the old Roman practice of combining amusement with 
religion. But here is Giovanni; here is the grand old figure of 
Giovanni da Vicenza. There stands the great preacher who knew 
no guile, whose life was one long martyrdom, because, being rich, he 
became poor, and because, loathing poverty, he deprived himself of 
the necessities of life. Dressed in sackcloth, pale and gaunt and 
thin, like a man half-starved, but with the fire of genius in his eyes, 
he preached a series of sermons to the assembled multitude which 
brought strong men to their knees with sobs and tears, and made 
women almost mad with piety, monks and soldiers both in town and 
camp rending the air with shouts. In those days there was one 
favourite expression of enthusiasm, or conviction, after a sermon ; it 
was the utterance of the word “ Hurrah !”—a sacred shout both at 
home and abroad, and one of the war-cries of the soldiers of 
Palestine. 

For upwards of a century did the Flagellati hold their ground in 
Italy after that great demonstration of Vicenza, and, when suppressed 
by popes and kings, the innovators founded in due form the Sacred 
Stage, that is to say, the national theatre for the performance of 
religious plays. The last, and perhaps the greatest, leader of the 
Flagellati was a Dominican monk named Venturino, of Bergamo, 
who, A.D. 1334, enrolled under his standard 30,000 men, in robes of 
penitence, with whom, as with an army, he marched on to Rome, to 
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see the tomb of St. Peter. The pilgrims wore a white robe with 
a black mantle thrown loosely over it: a red cross on one and a 
white cross on the other, and over the cross a dove, the symbol of 
peace, with the olive-sprig in its mouth. No swords were worn, only 
a stick such as a shepherd or a tramp might use, and each pilgrim 
wore around his waist a rope with seven large knots in it—knots 
which served them in lieu of beads, while they were reciting the 
prayers of the Rosary and the Litany of the Virgin Mary, the knotted 
ropes being, however, chiefly intended for self-flagellation—whence 
the name of the sect, the Flagellati. But this army of enthusiasts 
caused so much commotion in towns and villages, and so much fear 
in high places, that the leader was arrested like a malefactor and 
sent to prison, and his army, breaking up into small and, politic. 
ally speaking, unimportant bands, dispersed in various parts of Italy, 
preaching and singing and doing good (and also, alas ! a considerable 
amount of evil) without let or hindrance. 

The first great Mystery Play of which we have any knowledge, so 
far as Italy is concerned, was represented in the year 1244 at Prato 
della Valle, a suburb of Padua. It was the drama of the Redemption, 
the tragedy of the Crucifixion. People flocked to Padua from all parts 
of Italy to see this performance. A young lady of acknowledged 
beauty played the part of the Virgin Mary ; peasants played the part 
of the Apostles, soldiers, &c.; and monks had 7é/es allotted to them. 
Nay, aman was found to play the part of Our Saviour—long fair hair, 
parted in the middle, and a meek and goodly aspect being, it is said, 
his principal characteristics. The next great spectacle of this kind 
took place in the Friuli, about the year 1298, and, at the commence- 
ment of the 14th century, a third and grander performance was given 
at Cividale, in the north of Italy, amidst the applause of thousands 
upon thousands of spectators. The dénouement of the drama did not 
end with the Crucifixion, for the Mystery Play, as originally per- 
formed, was found to be incomplete. It was re-modelled on a 
broader basis, and the new basis was made to include three episodes, 
that is to say, three acts ; the first act dealing with the Atonement or 
Crucifixion, the second with the Resurrection, and the third with the 
Ascension into Heaven. Cividale was the envy and the wonder of 
all the cities of Italy. Every town in the peninsula wanted Mystery 
Plays, and Mystery Plays for a hundred years were one of the great 
subjects of men’s thoughts and one of the principal topics of con- 
versation. For the time had not yet come for Mother Church to desert 
her bantling ; priests and monks did not yet repudiate the worldly 
child that had been born on the threshold of the sanctuary, The 
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brat was allowed to live as a kind of semi-official underling of the 
priesthood ; he was called Allegory, he was called Revival, he was 
called Mystery Play. Priests and monks were quite willing to let the 
people be educated by means of the theatre so long as the theatre 
was in their own hands. Theatrical performances were semi-religious 
ceremonies in the Middle Ages, as dancing in the days of ancient 
Rome was part of religious discipline. Rome had its Sa/7, with their 
sacred leaps and mummeries, in the temple of Mars; and Italy had 
its Mystery Plays, performed outside the sanctuary, but not at enmity 
with it. When civilisation increased, when the dramatic art slipped 
out of the hands of the priesthood, theatres were denounced, and 
people were warned against play-going much as they are warned now- 
adays against heresy. But Mystery Plays survived their founders 
and continued to be in vogue till far into the 14th century. 

The Mystery Play of Naples, a.D. 1402, was one of the most 
remarkable specimens of this kind of drama. It combined religion 
with pantomime, and reverence with blasphemy, to a very extra- 
ordinary extent. It turned the story of the Redemption into a sensa- 
tion play, and went to heaven for its dramatis persone. It took place 
in the beginning of June. 

Early on the morning of the first day of representation the streets 
of Naples were crowded with people. A procession of knights and 
archers, preceded by trumpeters, paraded the town: first the knights, 
dressed in black velvet, and superbly mounted on steeds richly 
caparisoned, and then the archers, quaintly dressed, followed by 
officers of the court in full uniform, serjeants and petty officers with 
their badges of service, &c. Then came monks, counting their beads 
and muttering prayers and litanies, and then priests, not belonging to 
any sect, and finally the standard-bearers of the society of the 
Flagellati. All the principal streets of Naples were decorated as for 
a festival. Velvet cloth, and cloth of gold ; tapestry and flags and 
ribbons hanging down from windows and from balconies (some 
ornamented with sacred words and emblems, and others with em- 
broidery), represented the acts of Our Saviour and the Apostles. 
Cavaliers and grand dames filled the roads, and pages and damsels 
of high birth disputed with the humbler class of citizens the right of 
precedence and of standing-room. The city was turned into a stage, 
and all the inhabitants in one way or another took part in the pro- 
cession ; but the procession was only the prelude to the play. It 
was the call-to-arms of the actors and actresses, who would occupy 
a stage built purposely for them in the Piazza San Paolo. 

This Mystery Play was to be performed in an amphitheatre. The 
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amphitheatre contained nine rows, or tiers, of seats: the first tier for 
the royal family and the ladies and gentlemen of the court, the 
second tier for the aristocracy in general, the third tier for the better 
class of citizens, and the other six tiers for the masses of the popula- 
tion. The royal family entered in pomp and state, preceded by 
heralds and trumpeters : first, King Ladislao, with his spouse, Queen 
Mary of Cyprus, and then Princess Jane, sister of the queen. 
These personages were followed by Della Cena, the grand constable, 
the Duke of Sessa, lord high admiral, Leone Orsini, lord chief justice, 
and other court dignitaries, including the lord chamberlain, the chan- 
cellor ‘and the lieutenant of the bed-chamber, besides pages and 
maids of honour and other persons connected with the palace. 
When the king and queen had taken their seats, the prelude struck 
up a weird and dismal air ; it was an appropriate symphony for the 
scene that was to follow. The orchestra was composed of lutes, 
cytherns, viols, and horns. The play was to be preceded by an allegory, 
on which, so to speak, the actors were to base their conduct. 

The Allegory was divided into three parts, or compartments, like 
a pantomime or a burlesque-extravaganza. The first compartment 
represented a golden seat, or throne, adorned with flowers and 
surrounded by glory, on which was seated an old man in a white 
tunic, having a long snowy white beard and a very venerable aspect. 
This was the Deity, or, to use the phraseology of the stage-directions 
of that day, Il Padre Eterno—the Eternal Father. A crown was on 
the old man’s head, like that of a count, and at his feet were children 
and girls, very scantily dressed, representing angels. The wings 
were almost the sum total of their costume. Further off were grown- 
up women, very beautiful and statuesque, but not so meagrely attired, 
who personified Truth, Mercy, and Justice. The second compart- 
ment represented angels in various attitudes, with musical instru- 
ments in their hands, with which, at a given moment, they performed 
the hymn of praise: these were the orchestra, and the whole of this 
compartment belonged to them. The third compartment had for 
its central figure a matron, personifying the Earth, around whom 
were scenes representing the temple of Solomon, the birth-place of 
the Virgin Mary, the house of Pontius Pilate, the palace of Herod, 
&c., and, to the extreme right of the scene, a scaffold in front of an 
ominous-looking tower, on which were seated, as at a verandah, 
a number of gorgeously-attired personages representing kings and 
generals. In the foreground of the stage, almost on the spot now 
occupied by the prompter’s box, was a small mound with a lid to 
it, like a trap-door, out of which emerged, as from the infernal 
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regions, the demons and angry spirits who.were to take part in the 
solemnity. 

The Mystery Play commenced with a prologue, which was spoken 
in Italian verse by a member of the Society of the Flagellati, who, in 
a parenthesis of eloquent prose, reminded his audience of the awful 
nature of the performance they were about to witness, and at the 
same time called their attention to the fact that the play would be 
divided into four acts, that is to say, into four days, each day con- 
summating an act. This said and explained, the monk withdrew 
with a polite bow, the audience applauding the — as speeches 
and actors are applauded at secular theatres. 

‘The first act of the Mystery brought eighty personages upon the 
scene, including Our Saviour, John the Baptist, and the Virgin Mary. 
John the Baptist was the first to appear; he soliloquised in the 
desert. Some of the eighty actors approached him ; and he preached 
to them. Then came Our Saviour and the Virgin Mary, followed by 
the Angel Gabriel. Dialogues and recitations took place on a very 
extended scale, and passages of Scripture were introduced with con- 


siderable effect, no one in the audience feeling at all shocked at what 


modern audiences would consider a want of reverence in the treat- 
ment of religious subjects. St. John’s method of preaching was 
loudly applauded ; every one was struck with the appearance and 
demeanour of the principal actors. No one, indeed, had any cause 
to complain of coldness on the part of the spectators, least of all—as 
may be supposed—the actor who undertook the principal 7é/e. 

The second act introduced a hundred persons. Jesus drove the 
demon “‘ Astarotte” out of the body of the daughter of the “Cananeo,” 
and after preaching and praying He raised Lazarus from the dead. 
He then entered Jerusalem on an ass, and hosannahs were sung. 
The hosannahs, intermingled with dialogues and monologues, brought 
the second day’s proceedings to a slow end ; and, the day being 
Thursday, and it being impossible to continue the drama on Friday, 
a monk stepped forward in front of the stage to announce, amidst 
breathless silence, that the third act would be performed on Sunday, 
an announcement which was received with overwhelming applause. 

The third act brought fewer personages on the scene than the 
two first acts, but the scene was more sensational and more dramatic. 
There were in all about seventy actors, the principal actors playing 
the parts of the Redeemer and of Judas Iscariot. The Redeemer 
walked with his disciples and delivered the Sermon on the Mount. 
Devils came from the trap-door; and the Redeemer was tempted. The 
audience applauded vehemently; but at the scene of the Last Supper 
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tears were shed, and groans and murmurs of discontent were heard 
on all sides when Judas perpetrated his crime. These groans and 
this discontent were indeed the best applause the actor could receive ; 
they showed that Judas was playing his part well. But the culminat- 
ing point was reached when the Redeemer, amidst the jeers of the 
rabble and the insults of the soldiery, was handed over to Pontius 
Pilate. The audience would scarcely listen to the actors, so greatly 
were they overcome by conflicting emotions. The king and queen 
wept aloud ; the ladies and gentlemen of the court broke into passionate 
tears, and the whole amphitheatre resounded with cries and lamenta- 
tions. It was as if a real execution, nay, a real massacre, were about 
to take place. The audience exceeded all bounds of rationality and 
decorum, and shouts of “ Release him!” “ Release him !” and “ Down 
with Pontius Pilate !” interrupted the business of the stage. A monk 
stepped forward and announced, most opportunely, that the day’s 
proceedings were terminated, and that the fourth, the final act would 
be performed on the morrow. 

The last act introduced a hundred actors. It had to do with the 
historical part of the drama properly so called. The ‘ King of the 
Jews” was led out, and formally tried and condemned. Pontius 
Pilate made a long speech, and the Saviour of mankind was taken to 
execution in a procession which appears to have been highly sensa- 
tional, but not historical. Monks and nuns took their places in the 
ranks, and allusions were made, in dialogues, to events which belonged 
to the 4th and sth centuries: The Crucifixion scene brought the play 
to an end, and the audience dispersed amidst tumultuous applause, 
part of which was bestowed on the king: and queen on their egress 
from the theatre. Thus, after weeks of preparation, ended the great 
Mystery Play of Naples, which was perhaps the greatest play of its 
kind that has ever been produced on any stage. 

But the dramatic art was passing out of the hands of the priest- 
hood. Secular plays, which were to some extent equestrian specta- 
cles, had been introduced at the end of the 14th century. The 
equestrian element was a necessary consequence of those tilts and 
tournaments which had begun to become fashionable in the middle of 
the 12th century, and ended by becoming a mania in the 13th, as if 
knights and noblemen and others who had not been to the Holy Land 
were determined to show society that they, the home-keeping heroes, 
could be as brave as the crusaders. Tilts and tournaments were ideal 
crusades, as Mystery Plays were ideal redemptions. ‘The two elements 
were welded together, and out of tournaments and Mystery Plays 
sprang the Secular Drama of Italy. 
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One of the most important, though not the earliest, of the secular 
plays was the “ Aminta” of Torquato Tasso ; but it was put on the 
stage as an opera so far as the choruses were concerned, the chorus 
singing, instead of reciting, the poetry. Thus, between the second 
and third acts, a bevy of gods and goddesses, elegantly and, it may be 
added, indecently attired, descended from paste-board scenery and 
tinsel clouds, and sang the lines beginning— 


Divi noi siam che del sereno eterno, &c. 


The deities were Apollo, the Three Graces, Love, Psyche, and the 
Sylphs, and their song, the prelude to a dance, may be roughly 
translated as follows : “ We are gods who, among zephyrs and crystal 
groves, lead perpetual dances where summer and winter are unknown; 
and now, in this beautiful theatre of the world, we go round and round 
together, and dance gaily a new and delightful measure.” And then, 
at the end of the play,.the old god Pan stepped forward (by way of 
epilogue) and half sang, half recited, after the style of the regular 
operatic recitative, the lines beginning— 
Itene, o meste figlie, o donne liete, 


which were an invitation to the audience to go to bed. “Go home,” 
said Pan, “‘ go home, O sorrowful girls and merry women ; the time 
has come for placid repose!” It is a pity that Tasso has introduced 
into this epilogue some lines of doubtful propriety. They are words 
which Mrs. Grundy would not tolerate, and which few, if any, English 
ladies would care to see translated. 

But the success of “ Aminta,” great as it was, was eclipsed by that 
of “Arianna,” a poetical drama by Ottavio Rinuccini. Like 
“ Aminta,” it opened with a prologue in verse. The prologue was 
recited by Apollo, who was introduced to the spectators seated on a 
cloud, lit up by the glory of blue lights. The curtain rose to 
the sound of low music played behind the scenes, the cloud 
descending gradually till it reached a rock, on which Apollo stood 
erect. The cloud departed, and Apollo spoke and sang. He told 
his hearers, with appropriate gestures, that he was the Lord of the 
Golden Car, the “‘ King of Permesso,” and the Eternal Keeper of 
the Lyre of Heaven. He explained why he came before the public 
armed with a lute instead of a bow. He appeared as Keeper of the 
Lyre and not as Lord of the Car, and he so appeared because he wa:, 
about to sing the praises of Margaret of Savoy—that Margaret who, 
in the year 1608, became the bride of Francesco Gonzaga, Prince 
of Mantua, at whose behoof the play was produced. The play was 
performed in Mantua town, and it had the honour of having a theatre 
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built expressly for it. Six thousand persons obtained seats, including 
the guests of the Royal Family, princes, ambassadors, and others. 
But five or six thousand more had applied for admission ; the applica- 
tions, made first of all in all due courtesy, ended in a street row 
which threatened to become a riot, if not an insurrection. Rinuc- 
cini’s play was the rage of Italy, and Margaret of Savoy was the rage 
of Mantua; the two combined constituted what in modern days 
would be called a “hit.” 

After Apollo had spoken the lines above referred to, the curtain 
rose on a weird and desolate scene by the sea-shore. It was a rock, 
lit up by moonlight, with the waves beating against it ; and “Arianna,” 
semi-nude, standing there alone, with clasped hands, wailed piteously 
for the desertion of “‘ Teseo.” The scene, assisted by the music and 
the poetry, melted the audience almost to tears. There were ladies 
who wept abundantly. The music was by Monteverde. “Where, 
where is the troth you plighted me?” exclaimed the unhappy damsel; 
“Are these the garlands you promised me to bind my hair? Is this 
the gold, are these the jewels I was to receive ?—I, who am left here 
deserted to be devoured by wild beasts. Will you abandon here, 
weeping in vain, and in vain imploring assistance, the wretched 
Arianna who loved you and gave you glory and life?” Had not 
Bacchus, travelling in India, arrived in the desolate spot at this im- 
portant juncture, the excitable audience of this theatre would have 
despaired of the fate of “ Arianna.” But Bacchus came and saw—and 
was enamoured—and, pitying the beauteous damsel, he vowed to 
make her his wife. Who would not pity a damsel so unhappy and so 
scantily attired ? - Dialogues and soliloquies followed, and Bacchus 
ended by winning the affections of “ Arianna.” At the end of the 
play they both came forward crowned with flowers, and warriors and 
shepherds danced and sang around them, and pledged their health in 
wine. Finally, Jove, sitting in a pasteboard cloud, which opened to 
the crash of thunder, shone resplendent in the midst of his lightnings, 
and thus addressed the lovers :— 

Dopo trionfi e palme, 
Dopo sospiri e pianti, 
Riposate felici, o candid’ alme ; 
Sovra le sfere erranti, 


Sovra le stelle e il sole, 
Seggio vi attende, o mia diletta prole.' 


' After triumphs and laurels, after sighs and tears, repose happily, O candid 
souls. Above the wandering spheres, above the stars and the sun, a place awaits 
you, O my beloved children. 
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The play, which threatened at the outset to be a tragedy, ended by 
becoming a drama of the home-affections ; and the audience, in their 
applause, thoroughly understood that they were approving of two 
marriages. While ostensibly applauding Bacchus and Ariadne, they 
were indirectly applauding the Prince of Mantua and his beautiful 
bride. Nay, it was so arranged from the very commencement. 
Ariadne was Margaret of Savoy, and Gonzaga—the generous Gonzaga 
—was the god Bacchus. 

The spectacular drama, with musical interludes and dances, went 
on increasing in popularity till the end of the 16th century, and it 
continued to exist independently of the theology from which it 
sprang, preferring to attach itself like a parasite to the legends of the 
old pagan religion, out of which so many so-called Christian legends 
had emerged, albeit with new faces and new names, swelling thereby 
the list of saints and martyrs in the mythology of the Roman Catholic 
Church. But the Christian drama had not yet spoken its last word ; 
Mystery Plays were not altogether abandoned by stage directors. 
Writers were found able and willing to pander to a bygone taste, and 
to risk their name and fame on the revival of a school of art which 
had been condemned by scholars and critics. Among these writers 
was Giovanni Andreini, a Florentine, who, in 1578, published a play 
on the creation and fall of man. The play was called “ Adam ;” it 
was considered the most extraordinary specimen of theological pan- 
tomime that had ever been produced. 

The dramatis persone of “ Adam” was something prodigious. It 
included, as performed in various theatres in Italy, the Creator, Adam 
and Eve, Lucifer, the Archangel Michael, Satan (distinct from Lucifer), 
Volano, a malignant spirit, Death, Despair, Beelzebub (distinct from 
Lucifer and Satan), a chorus of Seraphim, Hunger, the Flesh, Vain- 
glory, the Serpent, the Seven Deadly Sins, Angels of the Air, Fire 
and Water, and other spirits @ a Mephistopheles, &c. 

The first act brings upon the scene the Creator, under the pseu- 
donym of the Eternal Father. He has just completed the work of 
the Creation, and his right hand bears the thunderbolt with which he 
had hurled from Heaven his foe Lucifer, and the troop of rebels who 
had espoused the cause of the arch-fiend. The Padre Eterno leaves 
his golden seat, followed and accompanied by boys and girls per- 
sonifying angels, with white wings and a scarcity of clothing, who sing 
songs of praise. He touches a clod of earth, and turns it (as in a 
pantomime-scene) into a human being. This being is Adam, the first 
man, who, the moment he appears on the stage, kneels down to adore 
his Creator. There are songs and dialogues and recitatives among 
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and between the angels who enter at this juncture, and Adam falls 
asleep to the sound of slow music, as in the play of.the “‘ Corsican 
Brothers.” Out of the mound of grass on which the full-dressed Adam 
reclines, springs through a trap-door, a beautiful girl in diaphanous 
robes; it is Eve emerging from one of the ribs of Adam, as. 
Minerva sprang into life, armed and beautiful, from the forehead of 
Jove. Andreini appears to have introduced this incident as a set-off 
to the well-known Minerva scene, which had appeared with success 
in a recent play ; it was a vindication of the rights of Mystery Plays 
as opposed to those of secular dramas on pagan subjects. The act 
ends with the benediction of Adam and Eve, and the apparition, in 
the far distance, of the Prince of Evil, who, with seven fiends, hurls a 
curse on the human race, the seven fiends being the Seven Deadly 
Sins, or in Italian phraseology 7 Peccati Mortalt, fiends which, under 
the names of Envy, Lust, Revenge, &c., have found a refuge in the 
human breast from that day to this. 

The second act of “ Adam” introduces the Serpent at the very 
moment that he is tempting the mother of mankind to eat the fruit of 
the forbidden tree. Eve, at the instigation of Vain-Glory, tastes the 
apple, and, finding it good to eat, runs away, laughing and coquettish, 
to offer a piece to Adam. Adam, however, refuses to touch it, and 
the curtain goes down on a very singular scene : Eve supplicating but 
radiant ; Adam intensely wretched, but determined to dono wrong. 
The Serpent and the Seven Deadly Sins glower over the stage, and a 
sinister darkness, like that of a partial eclipse, falls upon the scene. 

The third and last act introduces Adam in a state of doubt, Adam 
yielding to the tears of Eve, and finally Adam vanquished. The 
Padre Eterno comes upon the stage, accompanied by angels, and, after 
reproving the sinners, drives them out of Eden, that is to say, turns 
Eden into a desert by cursing the soil. Hunger, Thirst, and Despair, 
accompanied by Fatigue, surround the unhappy couple, and they are 
presently informed that henceforth they must work in order to live, 
and that the end of their career is death. Death is shown to them 
en passant—a grisly spectre at which they shudder ; but they are 
cheered by the statement that labour will again convert the wilderness 
into a garden, and that the grave, though a prison of corruption for 
other created beings, will become a cradle for the souls of men, who, 
through redemption, will inherit the kingdom of heaven. Goblins and 
grinning monsters cross the stage, -and,all goes on grotesquely as ina 
Christmas pantomime. The Padre Eterno disappears, and Adam and 
Eve, tempted and tormented by the evil passions which. have been 
let loose upon the earth, are about to suffer martyrdom, when suddenly, 
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in a great blaze of light, St. Michael comes forward with his sword, 
followed by angels (ballet girls and others), by whom, to the delight 
of Adam and Eve, the demons are driven away. The play winds up 
with a heavy speech delivered by the archangel Michael, and the 
hero and heroine of the drama, after singing songs of praise, disap- 
pear in the forest. So ends the drama of “Adam.” 

Andreini’s play was good, but it exceeded the limits of propriety. 
The public conscience was aroused by it, and after Andreini’s time 
society condemned and repudiated the practice of resorting to 
Scripture for theatrical subjects. On this point the priesthood had 
nothing to urge ; they were entirely agreed with the laity on the 
matter of Mystery Plays. The priests wanted a monopoly of preaching, 
and they were wiliing to bid farewell to the drama; actors and actresses 
wanted a monoply of acting, and they were willing to abandon theology. 
What could be fairer or more politic? The 14th and 15th centuries 
saw the birth and progress of the secular drama ; the 16th century saw 
the death of the religious play after its revival. The house that had 
taken centuries to build up was brought to completion, and the 
scaffolding which had disfigured it so long—and which, to vulgar eyes, 
appeared a portion of the building—was removed from sight. The 
theatre and the church became utterly independent institutions, and 
those who wished to witness the solemnities of the Via Crucis, or the 
procession of Corpus Christi, went henceforth to the house of prayer 
and not to the playhouse or the Italian Opera. It was a division of 
interests, but it was also a pyrification of manners, and playgoers and 
society at large were benefited by the change. 


GEORGE ERIC MACKAY. 
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THE ORIGIN OF NERVES. 


NE of the most characteristic features of the present age, 

regarded from a scientific standpoint, is the marked desire to 

account for the origin and causes of natural phenomena. The 
hackneyed quotation from Virgil— 


Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas, 


in respect of its fitness, might well be adopted as a motto by the scien- 
tific thought of our day and generation. Not content with investigating 
facts, we look beyond the facts to their causes, and endeavour to show 
how and why these causes have brought about the familiar results, and 
how one cause becomes related to another in the great sequence of 
nature. Unquestionably, the improvement of the means of research 
must be credited with the chief merit of inspiring the search after the 
“ causes of things.” So long as we are unable to peer very far beneath 
the surface of nature, we are not likely to possess much incentive to 
discover the hidden source of nature’s actions. But when the eye is 
unsatisfied with its own limited power of seeing, and calls to its aid 
the microscope or telescope ; when the laboratory of the physiologist 
becomes furnished with instruments capable of measuring the rate at 
which the subtle thought-force travels along nerves ; when the 
chemist and physicist boast of their ability to analyse by aid of the 
spectroscope the far distant orbs of heaven, or to make far-off sound 
audible—then we have reached an era when it becomes impossible 
for mankind to rest content with the declaration that such things are, 
and when the spirit of “das rastlose Ursachenthier” moves abroad in 
search of the well-springs of knowledge. The cause-seeking 
tendency of these latter days has been well illustrated in physical 
science in two ways. Of these, the first is exemplified by the 
endeavours of scientists to account for the origin of the varied 
species of living beings, and for the causes in virtue of which the existing 
order of living nature has been fashioned and evolved. Then, again, 
the question of the origin of matter and of the universe itself has 
largely engaged the attention of physicists and geologists. Although 
the origin of living beings and of the world they inhabit was long ago 
decided according to the Mosaic interpretation, the spirit of scientific 
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inquiry has found abundant cause to reject the idea of “ special 
creation” and also that of the “ six days” theory when applied to the 
foundation and building of the universe. The higher knowledge of 
to-day has issued its fiat against the pure assumption and dogmatic 
assertion of yesterday; and now, taking nothing for granted, we “ step 
forth into the light of things,” and accept Nature as our great teacher : 
seeking, in the search after causes, not what is likely, nor what is pro- 
bable, but what is true. 

Amongst the multifarious phases and aspects which are included 
in the general question of the manner in which living beings have 
been produced, no study has received a greater impulse than that of 
“embryology.” This department of science is that which traces the 
stages through which the young animal passes in development, from 
its earliest appearance in the germ or egg until it has attained the 
features of its parent, and until it has assumed the form or likeness 
of the adult. No branch of study presents a greater fascination to 
the scientist; for in its pursuit he seems to peer further into the 
causation of living nature than when engaged in any other depart- 
ment of inquiry. It can be well understood how absorbing must be 
the interest with which the wondrous process of building the frame 
of a living being is watched, and how large a view one may obtain of 
the powers and contrivance of Nature, as displayed in the fashioning 
of a complicated body from apparently the very simplest of materials. 
Some such thought, doubtless, stirred the great Harvey, one of the 
first to study the development of animals, when he maintained in his 
“ Exercitations” that “in the generation of the chicken out of the 
eggs, all things are set up and formed, with a most singular provi- 
dence, divine wisdom, and an admirable and incomprehensible 
artifice.” The importance of the study of development has, how- 
ever, been greatly increased of late years, through the growing force 
of the idea that in the development of animals and plants we may 
obtain a clue to their origin and manner of descent. Starting with 
the idea—supported by well-nigh every consideration which natural 
science can offer—that the living beings around us have been evolved 
from pre-existing forms of life, it is held that in their development we 
may see illustrated the various stages through which their ancestors 
have passed, and through which their modern and existing forms and 
structures have been produced. The development of a living being is 
thus regarded as teaching us Aow living nature has been evolved ; the 
“why” is a subject upon which the fullest research sheds no light, 
and regarding which even the boldness of speculation has as yet pro- 
nounced no opinion. To use the words of Mr. Darwin himself, 
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“Community in embryonic structure reveals community of descent ;” 
and again,‘‘ Embryology rises greatly in interest, when we look at the 
embryo as a picture, more or less obscured, of the progenitor, either 
in its adult or larval state, of all the members of the same great class.” 

Applying the principle that in development we find a clue to the 
origin of the structures and organs of living beings, we purpose to 
investigate briefly the history and origin of that part of the animal 
frame which is concerned with the maintenance of relations between 
the organism and the outer world—the nervous system. We may 
endeavour, in other words, to apply the foregoing principle to explain 
the origin of nerves, and to set before us some reasonable ideas 
concerning the conditions in living beings which have favoured, 
inaugurated, and perfected the most complex part of our physical 
belongings. In such a study we may perchance touch upon several 
issues which lie very near to some weighty matters connected with 
mind and brain; whilst in any case the subject itself is one of the 
most attractive which can be presented to the thinking mind. A few 
words concerning the functions of a nervous system, wherever found, 
and in whatever degree of perfection it may exist, may form a suit- 
able introduction to the topic which awaits our study. Shortly ex- 
pressed, the function of nerves is that of bringing their possessor 
into relationship with the outer world. This result is attained 
through the especial property of nerves, termed “ irritability” by 
the physiologist—a term which, in unconscious sarcasm, might be— 
and is—applied to indicate an excess of nerve-action in humanity 
itself. Through the property of irritability, and of responding to 
impressions made upon them by the outer world, nerves affect the 
parts in which they are distributed ; whilst through their action on 
these parts, they may in turn affect the entire body of their possessor. 
But the simple observation of any common action in man and lower 
animals will serve to show that there exists a wonderful sameness of 
working, so to speak, in the nervous acts of high and low forms of 
animal life. When a blow is aimed at the face, or when the hand of a 
bystander is passed rapidly before our eyes, the result of these actions 
in ourselves respectively consists in the withdrawal of the head and 
in the closure of the eyes. If we endeavour to rightly comprehend 
what is implied in these actions, we shall have laid a sure basis for 
the further understanding of how nerves act in well-nigh every detail 
of life. ‘The blow or threat which comes from the bystander, repre- 
sents an impression of the outer world made upon a special portion 
of our nervous system—the sense and organ of sight. It is the 
function of these organs to appreciate a certain kind of impulse or 
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impression—the impression in the present case resulting from that dis- 
turbance of the ether and light-rays which gives origin to the sense of 
sight ; just as disturbance of another kind, producing sonorous vibra- 
tions, results in the production of sound, and in its appreciation by 
sense-organs specially adapted to receive such an impression. 
Received by the organ of sight, the impression is conveyed to the 
nearest “ nerve-centre,” represented in this case by a part of the brain. 
Only when the impression has reached the brain do we “see” in the 
true sense of the term. * For the sense of sight, involving a knowledge 
and appreciation of what is seen, is not resident in the eye, but in the 
brain, as representing that part of the nervous system where the act 
of “ knowing” is performed. Thus an impulse is conveyed inwards 
to the brain, and we may call this a “‘ sensory” impression, since 
it has been received by a sense-organ, and has moreover given rise 
to a “sensation ”—that of sight. 

But the actions which follow the impression made upon the organ 
of seeing do not end thus. Active exertion—the withdrawal of the head 
and the closure of the eyelids—follows the sensation. How, then, is 
this action related to the appreciation by eye and brain of the 
threatened danger? Because, we may reply, the brain transmits 
another and a different impulse or command to the muscles of the 
head and neck, and to those of the eyelids; sets these muscles in action, 
and produces movements destined to save the body from the act of 
our assailant. There is thus illustrated the great principle of reflex 
action, with the discovery and enunciation of which the name of 
Marshall Hall is so worthily associated. We note that an impression 
which we have named “sensory ” passed inwards through a “ gateway 
of knowledge” to the brain; and, conversely, we note that a second 
impulse is sent outwards from the brain to the muscles of the neck 
and eyelids, directing the movement of the former, and the closure of 
the latter. This second impulse—which may simply consist of the 
first or sensory one directed or “reflected” into a new channel and 
modified by the brain—we term a “motor” impulse, because, as we 
have seen, its office is that of producing motion in muscles. If, now, 
we take a wide survey of the field of animal life, we shall find that 
“ reflex” nerve-action forms the apparently universal rule wherever 
bodily action follows upon the outward stimulation of the world. It 
is immaterial whether the original impulse comes from the nervous 
system or from the world; in any case it is “reflected” from the 
great nerve-centre to muscles, to a sense-organ, or to some other part 
or tissue of the body. When we “will” to perform any bodily 
action, the thought or idea generated in the brain passes outwards on 
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its “motor” journey, and puts muscles or other organs in movement or 
in action; and we are made aware that the act has been accomplished 
only through a second or “ sensory” impression which has been trans- 
mitted or reflected to the brain. When we touch the tip of a snail’s 
tentacles or feelers, the feeler itself is rapidly withdrawn, and the- 
animal itself retreats within its shell. Reflex nerve-action evidently 
holds sway here, just as in man. For the sensory-impulse was trans- 
mitted in the snail to the nearest nerve-centre in the animal’s head, 
and thence “reflected” to the muscles of the body as a “ motor” 
impulse, with the result of the animal’s withdrawal into private life 
for a longer or shorter period. No matter where or how we glance at 
the acts of living beings, the same actions are to be witnessed. The 
presence of “consciousness” in higher animals, and its absence in 
lower forms, does not in the least affect the community of method 
whereby each and all act in response to the stimuli of the outer 
world. Entering the domain of the botanist, we may find feeling 
and sensation not merely to be represented in the plant world, but, 
in some cases, to approach very nearly indeed, if not to actually 
eclipse in definiteness, the acts of many animals. When a sensitive 
plant droops its leaf-stalks and huddles its leaflets together, on being 
touched, in what respect, it may be asked, do its actions differ from 
those of many lower animals, such as sea-anemones and the like, 
which evince, in their daily life, acts but little elevated above the 
quiet, vegetative existence of the plant? Or when the Venus’ fly- 
trap closes its treacherous leaf on an insect which has touched one of 
its six sensitive hairs, wherein shall it be said that the act of the plant 
differs from that of the sea-anemone which seizes, by aid of its ten- 
tacles, the unwary crab which has stumbled into a living pit-fall in 
its meanderings? To these queries comparative physiology can 
return no reply, save one, which admits that the actions of plant and 
animal are alike “reflex” in nature ; and which affirms that, despite 
the absence of demonstrable nerves in plants and lowest animals—for 
both are nerveless—the acts of the lower forms of life are bound up 
in a strange sequence with those which regulate the existence of 
humanity itself. 

Primarily, then, it may be asserted that there is a striking com- 
munity and sameness of detail in the common nervous acts of 
animals and plants. For between the essential nature of the irrita- 
bility witnessed in the two groups of living beings there can be no 
just distinction drawn ; and the conclusion that sensation, in some 
degree or other, is an unvarying concomitant of life, is one which the 
consideration of the phenomena of animal and plant-existence fully 
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endorses. But this community of sensation may be more plainly 
demonstrated if we take a comprehensive glance at the phenomena 
of sensation and nerve-action as illustrated in an ascending scale, 
and as we pass from lower to higher confines in each kingdom. One 
of the most useful animals for purposes of zoological instruction is 
the Ame@éa, or “ Proteus-Animalcule,” a creature belonging to the 
lowest grade of organization, and whose body may be accurately 
described as consisting of a microscopic speck of jelly-like matter— 
the protoplasm of the biologist. To watch an Amceba moving across 
the field of vision presented by the microscope, by slow contraction 
of its jelly-like body, and to see it literally flowing from one shape 
into another, is to behold one of the most common and yet most 
perplexing sights which may meet the biologist’s eye. Locked up 
within this minute speck of protoplasm, in which none of the struc- 
tures or organs belonging to animal life at large can be discerned, 
are powers and properties which characterise the living animal, and 
which elevate our Amceba, simple as it is, far above all forms of 
inorganic or lifeless matter. Our animalcule literally eats and 
digests without possessing a digestive apparatus, and, as we may 
note, “feels” in the absence of the faintest traces of a nervous 
system. Watch a particle of food approach the Ameeba, for instance, 
and you may observe that when the particle impinges against the soft 
body of the animal, the protoplasm will be extended so as to engulf 
the morsel, and the Amoeba may thus be seen to receive food simply 
by surrounding the food particles with its soft elastic frame. Thus we 
may learn from a simple observation, that the protoplasm of which 
the Amceba’s body is composed is pre-eminently a contractile sub- 
stance, and that it is moreover highly sensitive. In these two condi- 
tions the art of feeling may be said to begin. The sensitiveness of 
the body is the primary condition ; and the power of acting upon the 
impressions received by the sensitive medium is the second essential 
in the process. Here also, in reality, we have the beginnings ot 
truly nervous acts. For there can be no doubt that the animalcule 
“ feels” the contact of the food-particle, and that the result of the 
impression made upon its body is to produce movement and to 
stimulate the contractile protoplasm to engulf the morsel. ‘This 
action appears essentially of the nature of “ reflex action” after all, 
and claims kindred with the simpler acts of higher existence. 

If, now, we investigate the conditions of life in lower plant- 
organisms, we shall find the great difference between most of these 
forms of life and their lower animal neighbours to consist in the 
development of a definite wall or envelope to their bodies, or rather 
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to the “cells” or minute structures of which the lower plants are 
composed. That the protoplasm of which the lower plants are com- 
posed, is essentially similar in its physical characters to tht seen in 
the lower animals, is a chemically demonstrable fact. And when 
we look through the microscope at the cells of a low plant, such as 
Chara, we note the protoplasm or living matter of the cells to be in 
a state of constant movement. Any one who has beheld the move- 
ments of the protoplasm in the cells of.which the hairs of 7radescantia 
are composed, will not readily forget the sight of the streams of pro- 
toplasm which hurry hither and thither laden with granules or solid 
particles, and which keep up a continual bustle within the miniature 
world encompassed by the cell-wall. The cells of the stinging hairs 
of the nettle afford.an example of the same wondrous spectacle. 
“ The protoplasmic layer of the nettle hair,” says Huxley, “ is seen 
to be in'a condition of unceasing activity. Local contractions of the 
whole thickness of its substance pass slowly and gradually from point 
to point, and give rise to the appearance of progressive waves, just as 
the bending of successive stalks of corn by a breeze produces the 
apparent billows of a corn-field.”” Thus the protoplasm of the plant- 
cell is eminently active and contractile, and appears to be the seat 
of energy as potent as that which animates and directs the acts of an 
Amoeba. But why, it may be asked, considering the presence of 
sensitive protoplasm in plant cells, do we not obtain the active 
responses from the plant when stimulated, that we behold when the 
animal protoplasm is irritated? The answer is clear and apparent. 
Because the protoplasm of the plant is not continuous. It is 
broken up into detached portions separated by cell-walls, which 
present great, or it may be insuperable, barriers to the transmission of 
impulses through the plant-tissues. Each plant-cell, as regards its 
irritability, is in fact an isolated unit; and even in those cases in 
which the plant becomes highly sensitive—as in the case of the 
Venus’ Fly-trap, or in the hairs of the Sundew leaves—the cell- 
walls appear to influence the rate of transmission of the impulse 
which brings the irritability of the plants into action. Darwin’s 
researches on “ Insectivorous Plants” contain much suggestive 
matter bearing on the present point. The stimulus applied to the 
leaf-hair of a sensitive plant can be seen to pass through the cells 
of the hair, its passage being indicated by the successive movements 
and contractions of the protoplasm of the cells; and Darwin remarks 
that, in the case of the Sundew’s hairs, the cell-walls appear to present 
obstacles to the quick passage of the stimulus. This conclusion 
is fully supported by the fact that a stimulus passes more rapidly in a 
longitudinal than in a transverse direction in the leaf of the Sundew ; 
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and this for the reason that in the longitudinal pathway through the 
leaf there are fewer cell-walls than in the other direction. Summing 
up the question of plant-nervousness, therefore, we may hold that the 
sensibility of plants is limited chiefly by the fact that their protoplasm 
is even in the lowest plant organisms enclosed within cells, and that 
the ceil-walls appear to present partitions, which, in the great majority 
of cases, act as effectual barriers to the quick transmission of im- 
pulses. Certain plants, as we have seen, have surmounted the diffi- 
culty in a very decided fashion ; but even in their case the sensitive- 
ness is inferior to that of the animal, and their impulses are of slower 
kind than those of their neighbours in the “ régne animal.” 

But if the special constitution and structure of the plant militates 
against the development of nerves within the confines of the 
vegetable world, the conditions of animal life present favourable 
conditions, on the other hand, for the higher exercise of sensation. 
There are no obstacles to the free passage of an impulse through the 
Ameeba’s body, and special tracts.and pathways, named nerves, are 
developed for the transmission of impulses in animals of by no means 
a very advanced grade. Hence, the main question at issue is that of 
accounting for the progressive development of distinct nerves and 
definite nervous acts from the simple exhibitions of sensitiveness we 
see in the Ameeba and its kindred. The problem of the acquirement 
of sensitiveness by some plants, and even of the power—as exhibited 
by the Venus’ Fly-trap—of a selective discretion and choice of food, is 
one which it is difficult even theoretically to investigate. We may 
therefore more profitably devote our consideration to the origin of 
nerves and nerve-actions as exhibited in the animal kingdom: the 
theoretical pathway by which nerve-development has been reached 
in animal life, if not clearly defined throughout its entire extent, 
being yet sufficiently plainly marked to give promise of intellectual 
gain from even a cursory pilgrimage made therein. 

The Ameeba’s life may be said, as regards its irritability, to be con- 
cerned with the reception of external impressions of a simple character, 
and with responding to these impressions by contractions and move- 
ments of the protoplasm of its body. How the protoplasm contracts 
or moves in obedience to the stimuli which play upon its outer parts 
we do not know, any more than we can describe what takes place in 
the nerve of a higher animal when an impulse travels through or 
along its fibres. But there is every reason to believe that molecular 
movements and activities of like kind which prevail amongst the 
tissues of living beings at large, are concerned in some special phase 
of their action with the production and transmission of nerve-force in 
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man. And there similarly exist no grounds for the belief that the 
molecular actions and forces which affect the protoplasm of nerve- 
cells and nerve-fibres in man, are in any sense different from those 
which affect the protoplasm of an Amceba and produce movement in 
the animalcule’s frame. The difference, if it exist at all, is one not of 
kind, but merely in degree. If now, we direct our attention to the 
observation of animals of higher grade than the Amceba, and com- 
pare their acts with those of the animalcule, we may possibly be 
enabled to explain more definitely the acts of the latter, and at the 
same time to understand how an advance in the development of the 
nervous system is made possible through very simple means. 
Recent experiments conducted by Mr. G. J. Romanes on the 
Medusida, or Jelly-fishes, have in a large measure aided our compre- 
hension of the stage in the development of nerves which follows 
close upon the primitive condition of the Amceba, and have supple- 
mented by demonstration the hypothetical influences regarding the 
origin of nerves which we owe to Mr. Herbert Spencer. 

With the Jelly-fishes, or MJedustde, few readers can be un- 
acquainted. They form some of the most familiar as well as most 
interesting tenants of the sea around our coasts in the summer 
months. By aid of a tow-net we may capture the smaller species 
in hundreds ; many of the so-called Medusz, however, being merely 
the free-swimming and detached reproductive bodies of rooted and 
fixed zoophytes. The larger species are equally well known to 
seaside visitors, in the form of the graceful swimming-bells of clear 
gelatinous matter which pulsate through the calm sea of summer— 
the type of all that is fragile and ethereal in nature. From the middle 
of the clear azure bell hangs a stalked body, corresponding to the 
“clapper” or “tongue” thereof, and to which we may, in zoological 
language, apply the term “polypite.” This polypite is the most 
characteristic part of the Medusa in the eyes of the systematic 
naturalist. At its free extremity the mouth is found, and this 
aperture leads into a hollow body-cavity, which is in its turn 
continued into the “canals” that radiate through the body of the 
Jelly-fish and that are united by a circular vessel which runs round the 
margin of the bell. Around the margin of the body we also find 
tentacles or organs of touch, many or few, as the case may be. In 
addition, we may observe certain structures known as “ marginal 
bodies,” which appear in the form of spots of pigment named oce//i, 
these being rudimentary eyes ; as well as certain little sacs or bags con- 
taining limy particles suspended in a clear fluid—these latter repre- 
senting the rudiments and beginnings of organs of hearing. Thus the 
Jelly-fish may be found to possess a higher degree of organisation than 
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might at first sight be supposed. A closer examination of the “ swim- 
ming-bell” which constitutes the bulk of the body will reveal the 
mechanism of its movements. The “ polypite,” or stalked mouth, and 
the inner or concave surface of the swimming-bell are covered with a 
tissue which differs from that comprising the body as a whole, in that 
itis highly contractile. This contractile tissue may in fact be regarded 
as representing the beginnings of muscle in the animal world; and 
through its agency the Medusa is able to move gracefully through 
the yielding waters. When the layer of tissue just mentioned contracts, 
the walls of the bell are pulled together ; the water contained within 
the cavity of the bell being thus forcibly expelled, and by its reaction 
on the surrounding fluid propels the Jelly-fish onwards. The subse- 
quent relaxation and distension of the contractile layer and swimming- 
bell permit a fresh inflow of water, preparatory to the next contraction 
and succeeding expulsion of fluid. One observation regarding the 
sensitiveness of the Medusa is worthy of remark, and that is, the special 
localisation of its irritability in the margin of the bell. If we cut off 
the rim of the bell with its tentacles and “marginal bodies,” the 
animal becomes completely paralysed ; whilst the detached and 
separated rim will continue, under favourable circumstances, to move 
and contract even for days after its severance from the body of 
which it once formed part. 

That the nervous acts of a Medusa are infinitely superior in 
respect of their definite manner of working to those of the Amceba 
may be demonstrated by one or two very simple experiments. If, in 
certain species of Medusz, such as Ziaropsis, we irritate any part ot 
the swimming-bell, the central mouth, or polypite, will move over 
towards the irritated point, and indicate accurately the exact seat of 
the irritation. Now, such an observation seems to prove, without 
any reasonable shadow of doubt, that the impressions made upon 
the body of the animal have been conveyed to the central polypite; 
not irregularly or indefinitely, but in definite lines or tracts, which, 
to use Spencer’s term, we may name “lines of discharge.” And that 
these lines communicate with other lines or tracts, just as nerves 
interlace in higher animals, appears to be equally clearly proved by 
the results which follow the formation of a transverse or cross cut in 
the body of the Jelly-fish. If such an incision be made, and if there- 
after the body be irritated de/ow the cut, the polypite, instead of 
moving at once to indicate as before the irritated portion, will move 
in an erratic and undetermined fashion. We have, in plain language, 
cut the direct connection, or “ line of discharge,” between the irritated 
point and the polypite, so that our stimulus has to travel by a nervous 
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loop-line and reaches the polypite after all, it is true, but without 
affording to that structure direct and definite information concerning 
the irritated point. The result of the foregoing experiment also serves 
to impress the idea that habit and use favour the development of 
special lines of discharge in the Jelly-fishes. Tiaropsis is thus able 
accurately to indicate the seat of irritation through certain of its nervous 
lines only: these being the lines ordinarily used by the animal in 
the acts of its life. The loop-lines through which the impulses travel 
after the infliction of our incision fail to convey accurate information 
regarding the impression, simply because the new nervous routes 
have not been exercised to the same extent as the interrupted “ lines 
of discharge.” It also appears that among the Jelly-fishes themselves, 
there are many and varying degrees of perfection in the definiteness 
of their sensations, and in their aptitude to respond to impressions 
made upon them. In a common genus (Auwrelia) of Jelly-fishes, 
the irritability is not nearly so distinctly localised nor so definitely 
transmitted as in the last-mentioned case of Ziaropfsis. In the latter 
instance, the object of the polypite being able to move so as accurately 
to indicate the irritated point is that of stinging its prey, by means of 
an offensive apparatus placed at the extremity of the mouth. So 
that the definite acts of the animal have arisen in clear connection 
with a purposive end—that of killing and seizing prey. But in other 
species (e.g. Aurelia) the impulses travel in less definite fashion, if we 
may judge from the results which follow stimulation. A portion of 
the body of Aurelia, a very common species of Jelly-fish, when cut 
so as to form a mere elongated strip, which in its turn was intersected 
or divided by numerous cuts, was still shown to transmit impressions, 
thus proving that there was little selective choice by the impressions 
of special lines or tracts along which to travel. But in Tiaropsis we 
see evidence of a higher development of sensitiveness and nerve- 
action in the accurate response of the central mouth to impressions 
made upon the swimming-bell. Here the reception of impulses 
may be regarded as having become specialised, and the influence of 
use and habit may be credited with converting the at first ill-defined 
“lines of discharge” into definite and accustomed tracts, along which 
impulses would regularly and normally pass. In other Meduse 
again, the lines of discharge may be traced as having become definite 
nerve-tracts ; actual nerve-elements having been demonstrated to 
occur in Aurelia. When these higher Jelly-fishes—such as the 
Sarsia—are stimulated, their actions are seen to be still more purpo- 
sive and direct, and more quickly manifested, than in forms in which 
the nerve-impulses travel along less definite pathways. And in con- 
formity with the higher structure of their nervous system, the task of 
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destroying their irritability is easier than that of annihilating the sen- 
sitiveness of their lower neighbours. 

Have we, then, elucidated, through the consideration of the history 
of the Jelly-fishes, any points which will assist us in framing a reason- 
able conception of the origin of nerves? The Ameeba, let us 
remember, represents a mass of sensitive protoplasm, through which 
impulses passed in an indefinite manner, with the result of producing 
irregular contractions of the animalcule’s body. The nerve-power 
has its beginning here, but nothing more. With a less changeable 
and more definite shape of body, some parts of an animal of neces- 
sity become more exposed than other parts to the outer world and to 
impressions derived therefrom. And the influence of use and habit 
can be well understood and appreciated, when it is alleged that these 
exposed parts of the body will become more sensitive than the non- 
exposed portions, and impressions will thus come to select, or to be 
directed in, certain lines or, paths in preference to others. These 
stimulated parts will become the seat of molecular changes and 
movements inducing the formation of definite contractile tissues 
or muscles, whilst the lines along which the impulses have passed 
will ultimately represent the primitive nerve-tracks or nerve-fibres 
—such, indeed, as are seen in varying degrees of perfection in the 
Jelly-fishes. Mr. Spencer’s own comparison of the development 
of nerve-tracts to the formation of water-channels is a perfectly just 
simile. Constantly recurring molecular waves define the primitive 
“lines of discharge” in living tissues, just as continuous currents of 
water widen and deepen the shallow and ill-defined channel along 
which the first waters of the river ran. Once established, nerve- 
actions and impulses will continue to flow and to become better 
defined ; and with the necessity and demand for sensory apparatus 
of still higher kind, the same inevitable law of use and habit will 
supply an increased and more perfect nervous system. 

Such, briefly told, is the history of the evolution of nerves. If we 
pass a little higher in the scale of animal life from the Jel!y-fishes, we 
find that nerve fibres and nerve-cells—the elements found in the 
highest nervous systems—become distinctly developed ; although, 
indeed, the beginnings of these elements are to be discerned in these 
graceful organisms themselves. The arrangement of nerve- systems in 
animals follows the inevitable law of necessity, in that their nerve-fibres 
and cells are placed so as most perfectly to control and correlate 
bodily actions with the impressions which are received from the outer 
world. Organs of sense—specialised parts of the nervous system, 
adapted to receive one kind of impression alone—may be regarded as 
having arisen in obedience to the same law of use and habit, and 
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through impressions or stimuli of special kind having been made upon 
particular parts of the body. There is little need to pursue this 
idea further, since the theory of nerve-origin lies literally in a nut- 
shell, and derives its feasibility from the reasonableness of its asser- 
tions. Given an animalcule with a sensitive body-substance ; admit 
that its body becomes stable so as to present certain parts to the 
outer world ; and that, through use and wont, impulses come to 
travel in particular lines from these parts, and so to produce 
changes and contractions in its internal structure—and we have 
outlined the essential details of the only scientific and consistent 
theory which can account for the genesis of muscle and nerve in 
living beings. The development of nerves in the animal world at 
large, however, bears a very distinct relation to the development 
of nerve-centres and sensory-organs in the highest of animals. 
Can the development of the nervous system in higher animals be 
said to throw any light upon the manner in which nerves and sense- 
organs have originally arisen—namely, through the contact of impulses 
with certain outward parts of a living being, and through the subsequent 
relationship which became established between these outward portions 
and the inner structures of the organism? We have already assigned 
to the study of development a paramount place, as showing us the 
manner of origin of the organs and parts of living beings. Let us 
inquire if the development of the highest animals throws any light on 
the source and beginnings of their nerves. 

The egg or germ of a vertebrate animal exists as a small, or it may 
be microscopic mass of protoplasm, exhibiting all the features of a 
“cell.” Man himself springs from such a body, which attains a dia- 
meter not exceeding the one hundred and twentieth part of an inch. 
When the ovum exhibits the process of development which results in 
the production of a new being, its substance divides and subdivides 
in a regular fashion into a mass of cells ; the egg being said, in 
physiological language, to undergo the process of “‘ segmentation.” At 
length the division of the germ ceases, and the “ blastoderm” or 
“germinal membrane” is formed. From this latter structure all the 
parts of the young animal are formed, and the blastoderm itself 
divides into three layers, respectively named—in the order in which 
they occur from without inwards—the “epiblast,” “mesoblast,” and 
“hypoblast.” Now appears the first trace of the future animal, in 
the shape of a furrow known as the “ primitive groove,” and which 
consists of a longitudinal streak or depression in the epiblast, or 
outer of the three layers already mentioned. When the development 
of the chick is studied stage by stage, all the changes first described 
occur during the first twelve hours of incubation. During the first 
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day of the life of the chick, certain other and highly important changes 
will occur. A second groove will soon grow backwards, widening as 
it proceeds, and will well-nigh obliterate the first or ‘‘ primitive groove;” 
and in a few hours more—that is, towards the end of the first day— 
the edges of this second groove will become more prominent, will 
finally unite in the middle line, and will thus convert the groove into 
a canal. This canal represents the tube found in the centre of the 
future spinal cord, which, as everyone knows, is contained within the 
spine itself. A further development of the front portion of the young 
animal will produce the head-folds and skull, with its contained brain, 
and the growth downwards of other parts of the embryo will similarly 
produce the great bulk of the body with its contained organs. 

Such is a brief sketch of the processes which occur in the early 
life-history of every vertebrate animal, man included. Let us now 
glance for a moment at the part which each of the three layers of 
the young animal plays in the formation of the various systems of 
the body; since thereby we may understand how the nervous system 
is formed. From the “ hypoblast” or undermost layer the general 
lining membrane of the internal parts of the body, such as the 
digestive system, is developed. The middle layer or “ mesoblast” gives 
origin to the tissues and organs of the body generally, except the 
brain and spinal cord and the outer skin of the body, which are 
formed from one and the same layer—the “epiblast.” Thus we 
arrive at the startling fact that the great nervous centres of man and 
the higher animals are formed from the same layer of the young 
being which gives origin to the skin or outer layer of the body. In 
other words, our nervous centres are formed from an infolded portion 
of what in the early condition was the outer layer of our frame. This 
infolded part ultimately obtains, through the development of con- 
necting nerves, a communication with the outer world, and thus 
comes as the nervous system to regulate and control the entire 
organism. 

But the process of formation of the nervous system from an infolded 
layer of the outer surface of the body, is equally clearly seen in the 
development of the eye, ear, or nose,—those specialised parts of the 
nervous system through which we obtain a defined knowledge of the 
world around us. On the second and third day in the development of 
the chick, the formation of the eye and ear proceeds apace. Both 
organs are formed by an infolding of the outer or skin-layer, this fold 
growing inwards to meet and to unite with an outgrowth from the brain. 
It may be said that the ear-structures are more largely indebted for 
formation to the skin-layer than are those of the eye. Be this as it 
may, however, there remains the fact that the most important of our 
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sensory organs—eye, ear, and nose—with the intricate structural rela- 
tionships they evince in the adult animal, are not originally formed 
within the body, but are developed from the outermost tissues of the 
young animal, and are placed thereafter in connection with the brain, 
which itself, as we have seen, was developed from the same outward 
layer so distinctly to be discerned in the earliest stages of life. What, 
then, are the inferences concerning the origin of nerves which may 
be reasonably drawn from the story which development not merely 
tells, but substantiates by the plainest of evidence? Simply, that 
our nervous centres and sense-organs, by means of which we not 
merely feel, see, and hear, but through which we exercise the highest 
powers of will, reason, and intelligence, are formed from a layer 
which originally, and in antecedent states of existence, met the 
rough and direct contact of the outer world. Through the scientific use 
of the imagination we note that as time passes, and as development 
proceeds, with its wondrous work of evolving and fashioning new forms 
out of the old, the nervous system gradually advances in complexity. 
From the condition of a soft contractile body, typified by the Amceba, 
and subject at each and every part of its surface to receive impulses, we 
reach a stage wherein a stable shape of body will present certain points 
for the reception of sensations in preference to other portions. Then, 
as in the Medusa, a defined communication between the exterior and 
interior is at last established, and nerve-force flows in established 
pathways, which in their turn represent the nerves of the future. 
Finally, as organisation advanced, and with the necessity for the 
establishment of a clearer relationship with the world around, the 
external layer of the body, which itself originally received the rude 
shocks of the outer universe, and which was thus by habit impressed 
with a facility for such reception, became infolded, and the nerve- 
pathways were brought into relationship with the nerve-centres thus 
formed. Then, also, special parts accustomed to receive impres- 
sions of peculiar kind participated in the new era of development, 
and became infolded, as the sense-organs, so as to communicate with 
the great nerve-centres within. Purpose and design, as regulated by 
necessity and use, were thus illustrated to the full ; and as the relation- 
ship between the living being and the outer world became fully 
established, we may then conceive of the dawn of intelligence, and 
of the powers which successively mark the higher animal and the man. 

Thus development teaches us through its marvellous story, first, 
that the formation of man’s nerve-centres is effected through the same 
stages and by the same means as those of all the members of the 
great division of the animal world to which he belongs ; and secondly, 
that the genesis of nerves is due primarily to the contact of the world 
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with sensitive parts of living beings, and to the effects of habit and 
use in the further development of these parts to form nerves. It is not 
given to science to trace the exact stages or processes through which 
the powers of mind have become evolved. But once determining 
that there is the closest of relationships between the structure and 
formation of the human nervous-system and that of lower forms of 
life—cells and fibres of the same nature entering universally into the 
structure of nervous systems—we must logically assume that man’s 
mental powers are as strictly dependent on the physical characters and 
qualities of his nervous system, as the acts of the Medusa are upon 
the perfection of the primitive “lines of discharge” we are able to 
trace initsframe. Physical change, produced by disease, for example, 
makes sad havoc in the mental estate of man, and may obliterate 
entirely the intellectual existence of our species. Is it any the less a 
reasonable theory to assume that on changes of like—that is, of 
physical—kind, depend our thoughts and ideas; or that from habit and 
use, and their effects on the brain-substance, new powers of mind 
and new intellectual features may have arisen in the past, and are now 
being continually evolved in the history of our race? These 
declarations may possibly sound a little materialistic in some ears, 
but there is certainly less materialism involved in the supposition that 
we are the creatures of habit and circumstance acting upon our nervous 
centres, than in theories of human life which begin their explanation 
of man’s mental and moral nature by assuming the inherited and 
exceeding badness of the race. Whatever powers we attribute to 
man must be shown to depend on the character of his nerve-centres, 
and on the powers of these parts as modified by ignorance, super- 
stition, or animalism, or as perfected, on the other hand, by the 
process which in one word may be termed “ education.” The theory 
of an originally depraved nature, which leaves no room for possible 
good in man’s mental constitution, in this view, has no logical standing 
whatever ; since it begins by postulating the grossly materialistic view 
that all human qualities and mental acts are vile. Bad and depraved 
by nature—sodden with “ original,” that is ‘ natural sin”—we may 
hopelessly inquire, “ Why fight against nature, and why try to alter 
the fiat of the inevitable?” More cheering, because more true, is the 
doctrine which the genesis of nerves impresses upon us—namely, that 
from our ancestors we receive a natural heritage in which good and 
evil certainly commingle ; but which is also susceptible, through the 
effects of new habits and proper training, of repressing the baser 
parts of our nature, and of evolving in our lives the “outward and 
visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace.” 

ANDREW WILSON. 
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O most of us—though there are some favoured exceptions— 
Fate forbids the poetry of a second honeymoon: old age, 
poverty, or the existence of a wife, puts it out of the question ; it is 
wicked, in a general way, even to wish for it. Still, now and 
then there ave times, especially in the Lake District, when we are 
enjoying “that most innocent of pleasures, the happiness of others ”"— 
in the contemplation of the “ Neogams,” or newly married couples, 
who patronise that locality—when it is permissible to indulge a fond 
regret. Nothing, however, has so moved me in this tender way as a 
certain advertisement in the usually prosaic column of Houses to 
Let, in the Zimes of last week. It inspires in the romantic mind an 
immediate desire to get married, at all risks, and to hurry the charmer 
to the spot in question ; one’s only doubt is whether one could 
procure a Peri, on short notice, worthy of such a perfect Paradise. 
Honeymoon Retreat (the advertisement is headed), Cottage Vicarage, 
which, you will observe, at once removes the affair from the least 
suspicion of impropriety. The sanction of the Church of England 
awaits (in the word “ Vicarage”) the incoming tenant; moreover 
(which shows a lasting attachment is contemplated), this bower is to 
be let for April, May, and June. A honeymoon that extends over 
three months is indeed a rarity ; but the fact is, such are the charms 
of this sequestered dwelling, that, even if you took it for one month, you 
couldn’t tear yourself away from it under three. Lovely country, hill and 
dale, lanes of ferns, carpeted with flowers, extensive views at every gate. 
If Mr. Alfred Jingle had had the poetic faculty that distinguished Mr. 
Snodgrass, he would have accomplished something in the above pic- 
turesque and graphic style. “Imagination, with extensive view,” 
mirrors me leaning over every gate with Jemima Jane, and sharing her 
admiration of the scenery. That the rent of such a place is very reason- 
able, and the servant left on the premises resfectadb/e, are matters of 
small moment: let us linger rather over the fact that there are drawing 
[not drawing-“ room,” by the bye : the grammar is deliciously like that 
of “ Alice in Wonderland”), dining, study, painted walls. The last is 
quite a Pompeian touch, and makes one look for a bijou volcano in 
the garden. There is nothing of that kind ; but there are verandahs, 
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lawn, parsnips, spring flowers, and—alas, that I should have to write 
it—an ample supply of leeks and onions. Good Heavens! Think of 
onions in the honeymoon! If Jemima Jane and myself doth liked 
them, and they were only spring onions—but no: the mention of 
those vegetables is a blot on an otherwise perfect picture. It may 
increase the respectability of the residence, but who ever heard of a 
Honeymoon Cottage smothered, like a boiled rabbit, in onions! The 
attractions of the place are, however, animal as well as vegetable. 4 
pet donkey, as gentle and wise as a big dog; donkey carriage; fowls and 
ducks in full lay; last, not least,a pet cat. I really must take that 
place next month. The notion of driving about in that donkey 
carriage with Jemima Jane, and then coming home to toy with the 
cat, is too “fetching.” Ducks in full Jay is an expression I don’t 
quite understand, being a Londoner. If, however, it means in full 
song (or ballad), it would be only in harmony with the whole sur- 
roundings of the Retreat. 


HE failure of Professor Smyth’s prediction about the past 
winter is one of those cases which are too commonly left 
unnoticed. We hear of every case in which such predictions are 
fulfilled, but of none in which they fail. Yet, logically, cases of failure 
are of much greater weight than cases of fulfilment. A single case of 
failure proves that the system on which the prediction was based is 
unsound ; but a dozen cases of successful predictions do not abso- 
lutely prove that the system of prediction is sound, though they may 
render such a conclusion extremely probable. Yet we often hear a 
single successful forecast quoted as proof demonstrative in favour of 
the system of prediction ; while failures innumerable are overlooked. 
Advantage has recently been taken of this peculiarity of men’s nature, 
to “ note when they hit and never note when they fail.” A person of 
some standing, teacher at any rate of a branch of science at a colle- 
giate institution (I purposely use the vaguest expressions available), 
claims to have discovered a system of weather prediction, and adver- 
tises his sixpenny almanac (in size a rather short pennyworth) on the 
strength of one or two noteworthy storms which occurred on days 
when he predicted cyclonic disturbance. But he has been predicting 
storms for several years past, and the storms which he has predicted 
have not occurred in at least three cases out of four. Considering 
that he claims as a fulfilment of a prediction the occurrence of a great 
storm anywhere either on the day predicted for a cyclonic disturbance, 
or on the day following or on the next day but one, and that he pre- 
dicts some fifty storms per annum, thus covering at least 150 days, 
the wonder is that he cannot claim many more fulfilments. 
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HE person referred to in the last paragraph has done useful 
service in announcing when high tides may be expected in the 
Thames. He makes proviso always, and very properly, for the action 
of winds in either increasing or diminishing the tidal wave. If he 
would have predicted what happened on the afternoon of March 8, 
he could have made his reputation for ever, both as a tide calculator 
(which any student of the Wautical Almanac may easily be) and a 
predicter of great gales. For on that occasion the action of the wind 
exerted a most remarkable influence on the tidal wave. High tide 
was due at London Bridge at about half-past four, and a very high 
tide was expected. Already at three the tide was within a few inches 
of the height when inundation of the southern banks begins, and 
those who had assembled on the bridges and embankments expected 
a destructive flood. At St. Paul’s Wharf the tide at this hour was 
fifteen inches above high-water mark, and might be expected to rise 
two or three feet higher still. But just at this time the tide suddenly 
fell four inches, and it remained at the same height for a full hour, 
after which it began to fall steadily. No doubt the change was due 
to the great gale which had been raging over the northern parts of 
England from Thursday afternoon till past noon on Friday. The 
north-north-west gale probably sent a considerable mass of water 
southwards past the mouth of the Thames, and, fortunately for the 
inhabitants of the Thames shores, this mass produced its effect con- 
siderably before the time of high tide. The following depression, 
combined as it would be with the effect of the rising tide, caused 
the water to remain unchanged in level (after the first marked effects 
of the depression had been produced) until the tidal wave had nearly 
ceased to flow, when the continuing effect of the depression caused 
the water to fall steadily for half an hour or so before the normal 
time of high water. It is well that Londoners should be reminded 
that, with the present construction of the embankments, wind and 
water may so combine as to produce the most terribly destructive 
flood. They would have worked together in such a way on March 8, 
if the gale of March 7 had blown but five or six hours later. 


MONG the qualities which attend genius in its highest develop- 
ment, and especially the poetic genius, commercial prudence 

is more common than is generally supposed. I am inclined to 
believe that the publishers who take charge of the interests of a 
great poet, find the process occasionally, like that of the maintenance 
of a white elephant, attended with more honour than profit. I see 
that a French publisher, who has failed, attributes his disaster to the 
loss he incurred in publishing certain works of M. Victor Hugo. I 
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fancy instances might be furnished in this country in which, were it 
not that to publish for a great man is a valuable advertisement, the 
profits attending the process of so doing would scarcely justify 
extreme eagerness for a continuance of such privileges. I have 
heard an author express his admiration for Napoleon Bonaparte for 
shooting a bookseller. That, after all, is a more summary process 
than ruining him. Still, from the point of view of the epicure, some- 
thing may be said in favour of the latter proceeding. If ’tis not all that 
can be desired, at least, as Mercutio says, “Tis enough, ’twill serve.” 


. LECTRIC Mirrors” are, it seems, about to supplement our 
system of railway signalling. This is great news, and the 
greater because most of us have not the least idea what it means. I 
know that mirrors can be seen a long way off, because I remember 
getting into trouble from that very circumstance when at Eton. I was 
not a brilliant boy, but one of my harmless amusements was to 
dazzle all that came within the focus of my looking-glass, as they 
passed down the street. One very fine day I so blinded a respect- 
able clergyman that he had to advance with both his hands before 
his face. He was not in academicals, and therefore I thought there 
could be no harm in it—that is, no danger to myself. When he 
stopped at my Tutor’s door and rang the bell, I perceived that it was 
the Head Master; and I shall not easily forget that moment. 
However, the use of the Electric Mirrors is not to dazzle the signal- 
men, but to show them what is happening “all along the line.” The 
report on the matter says that “hundreds of miles of line” can be 
thus exhibited, and the trains watched, “like pretty toys,ascending and 
descending the inclines, and passing one another.” If the mirrors are 
to line the whole extent of railway, the apparatus will be rather expen- 
sive, and, what is worse for passengers, there will be no such thing as 
privacy. It will be no use for young couples on their honeymoon to 
secure a carriage for themselves, if their billing and cooing is to be 
reproduced on both sides of them like a double advertisement of 
“ How to spend a happy day.” It would also stop whist-playing in 
the train, as you would only have to look over your own shoulder to 
see what your adversary had got in his hand. The invention, how- 
ever, says the prospectus, “is one to delight the hearts of station- 
masters all over the world ;” and indeed, without moving from their 
chairs, they would certainly “‘ see a good deal of what is going on.” 


OW that all danger of an alarm is over, I may state that the 
servant of Captain Burnaby, who died recently at Dover, died 
of what was formerly known as the plague, caught in his campaigning. 
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The matter was not discussed at the time, but a full period of quaran- 

tine has now elapsed, and there is no reason why the fact that the 

plague was in England should not be known. ‘Conditions of life 

have changed in the last two centuries, and the treatment of disease 

of most kinds is better understood. Alarmists need not, accordingly, | 
anticipate a visitation such as Defoe describes. The escape of Cap- 

tain Burnaby from poison, which was described in the newspapers, 

appears to have been a near thing. It was due to his having taken 

an overdose. 


R. BRETT, the painter whose landscapes we all admire, has 

been again at work among the planets. He told us a year 

or so ago that globes nearly as large as the earth are rolling about in 
the air of Jupiter, and a few months since that Venus is a sort of 
glorified thermometer bulb, glassy as to her envelope, and metallic as 
to her substance. He nowtakes the fiery Mars in hand. It appears 
that the ruddy colour of the planet is due to the red heat of its 
surface. If there are oceans, they are always “on the boil,” and 
the snows, of course, in which the Herschels and other deluded 
astronomers have so long believed, cannot possibly be snows at all : 
they can be nothing but great masses of cloud, caused by the con- 
densation of steam thrown off from the boiling oceans of Mars. 
Mr. Proctor wrote his “ Myths and Marvels of Astronomy” too soon. 
He should have waited till Mr. Brett had enriched the domain of 
paradoxical astronomy. Astronomers do not seem to care to oppugn 
Mr. Brett’s startling theories. But they have not yet assaulted the 
theory that the moon is a mighty green cheese. (On my honour, no 
play on words was here intended. I trust Iam above such weakness.) 


HE one truth which our scientists deride is that contained in 
Gray’s well-known lines— 
Where ignorance is bliss, 
’Tis folly to be wise. 
They will leave us in peace with no delusions, and even, it appears, 
with no convictions. One of the latest of these uncompromising 
votaries of truth, Professor Reese, of Philadelphia, has discovered 
that the presence of poison in a corpse does not necessarily prove 
that it has been administered during life. Two methods, according 
his statements, will serve to bring about the presence of poison in 
the tissues and organs of a dead body, and will produce appearances 
not easily to be distinguished from those resulting from swallowing 
the same poison during life. ‘The first of these methods is, the 
introduction in the course of embalming, or by ome one desirous of 
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exciting suspicion against an innocent person, of poison into a body; 
the second, the contact of the body with poisonous earth, such as that 
of a cemetery in which the soil is arseniferous. I own to regarding 
with some dismay the prospect of affording another chance of escape 
to the administerers of poisons, who have already many chances in 
their favour. Still, human nature, in some of its manifestations, is 
pitiful enough for a man to be capable of putting poison into a dead 
body for the sake of exciting suspicion againstan enemy. A new vein 
is opened out for our sensation novelists. Meanwhile our own toxi- 
cologists are bound to give us some speedy utterances on the subject. 


T isa question of some interest whether the muscles regulating 
the motion of the eyes are so related as to work simultane- 
ously unless trained to work separately, or whether they are trained 
to work together by unconscious practice during the first few months 
of life. Helmholtz maintains that, though each eye has a quite 
independent muscular mechanism, we have only learned to perform 
those movements which are necessary for seeing a true point 
distinctly and simply—that is, as one not two. This opinion has 
recently been confirmed by observations on the eye-motions of 
sleeping persons, newborn children, the blind, and also in cases of 
drowsiness, intoxication, chloroformic sleep, and epileptic attacks. 
In all such cases, according to the statements of MM. Raelhmann 
and Witkowski, who conducted these observations, the eyes moved 
independently of each other. 


CIENCE has not yet shown that two blacks make a white; but 
S it seems to have shown that in some cases two deadly dangers 
may make safety. Strychnine is among the most terrible poisons 
known ; and though chloral hydrate does not produce such horrible 
tortures, yet in due doses it as certainly causes death,—unless, at 
least, its exhibition (pleasing word) has been preceded by strychnine 
poisoning, in which case a poisonous dose of chloral hydrate seems to 
be the correct thing. Dr. Holden relates the following experience 
in illustration of this fact : “Wanting to banish some mice from a pantry, 
I placed on the floor at night a slice of bread, spread over with butter, 
in which I had mixed a threepenny packet of Battle’s Vermin-killer, 
which contains about a grain of strychnia. The following morning I 
was roused by a servant telling me that a favourite Skye terrier was 
lying dead. I found that the mice had dragged the slice of bread 
underneath the locked door, and that the dog had thus got at it and 
eaten a part equal to about one-sixth of a grain of strychnia.” It lay on 
its side perfectly rigid, an occasional tetanic spasm, only, showing that 
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life was not quite extinct. Fortunately the idea of curing the dog by 
poisoning it afresh occurred to Dr. Holden. He knew that the least 
quantity of chloral hydrate to kill a rabbit was twenty-one grains, and 
the dog weighed about twice as much as a rabbit. So he injected under 
the dog’s skin forty-five grains of chloral in solution. In a quarter of 
an hour the dog seemed to be dead, as the spasms had entirely ceased, 
but being moved, it struggled to its feet, and shortly after staggered to 
its usual corner by the parlour fire. Jt took some milk, and, except for 
being quieter than usual, seemed nothing the worse for the ordeal it 
had passed through. 


HE age attained by George Cruikshank affords one more proof 
that artistic labour, or indeed hard work of any kind, is 
beneficial rather than the reverse. Men are killed more readily by 
mental distress than by any other cause. The fierce anxieties that 
beset in a period of trial a man engaged in commerce bring about 
softening of the brain. ‘This, however, is, I take it, a disease com- 
paratively unknown among men of letters, artists, actors, and 
members of the liberal professions, who have once got through the 
troubled waters of early life. I have no statistics on the subject, but 
I should be greatly astonished if many examples can be furnished of 
men of fairly temperate habits who have killed themselves in any 
service of literature, science, or art. ‘Take our actors alone, and see 
whether any other class can advance such instances as Mr. Webster, 
Mr. Buckstone, Mr. Phelps, and Mr. Charles Mathews. Diplo- 
matists are a long-lived class, and so are lawyers. I have heard the 
theory advanced that the reason the Inns of Court wines are so fiery 
is, that they may kill off all the weaklings who are compelled to take 
them, and so benefit the Inn coffers, while they aid in the establish- 
ment of a race of robust barristers fit to withstand the difficulties of 
circuit life. Certainly Lincoln’s Inn port is a fearful compound. 
Yet I have known barristers who have learned to like it, and have 
taken it daily and fed upon it, as the girl in “ Monte Christo” fed 
upon strychnine. It was not of Lincoln’s Inn port, however, but of 
its sherry, that a youth fresh from the university, and obviously not 
intended for the woolsack, said after once tasting it, and being again 
challenged, as is the custom of the Hall, “Thank you, no. I never 
take anything stronger than brandy.” May not this stand with Lord 
Derby’s famous mot, “I prefer the gout ”? 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 








